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THERE are some people in this country who attribute the 
war, on evidence unknown to the diplomatic White, Red and 
Yellow Books, to a conspiracy between the late Pope Pius X. 
and the late General of the Jesuits, who cunningly made 
use of that eminent Lutheran, the German Emperor, as their 
dupe and catspaw in European dealings, and who hoped in 
some way to gain from the conflict they aroused what Pope and 
Jesuit are ever supposed to live for—money and power. Early 
foreseeing, however, from the combination arrayed against 
them, that they were not likely to reap either power or pelf 
from their venture, these two conspirators forthwith took to 
their beds and died within an hour or so of each other, leaving 
the task of putting out the European conflagration to those who 
should succeed them. If certain crazy Protestant fanatics 
had their way, this is the version of the causes of the Great 
War which should go down as authentic history; but by a 
wise arrangement of Providence the stupidity of the would-be 
alarmists is well-nigh as great as their malice, and with all 
the will in the world to injure, they only succeed in amusing. 
However, the moving spirits amongst them have always been 
wise enough to perceive in their followers an appetite for 
anti-Catholic slanders that has never yet been known to bog- 
gle at what was absurd, still less at what was gross, and this 
is the fare that they always find their profit in providing. 

On the other hand, there are others, better educated if no 
less hostile, who, although they see the folly of attributing the 
war to the machinations of a few Catholic priests at Rome 
whose brethren may be found on both sides in this great strug- 
gle, still persist in associating State-craft, generally of a 
sinister kind, with the name of Jesuit. Accordingly, the elec- 
tion of a successor to the late General of the Society was con- 
sidered, by certain newspapers on the Continent especially, 
as an event of profound political importance, and the peace- 
ful deliberations of the General Congregation, which assem- 
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bled at Rome on February roth, were fancifully enveloped 
in the atmosphere of the battle-field. ‘Candidates”’ of the 
rival nations were spoken of, and the whole process, from 
which by the Jesuit constitutions all secular aims and motives 
are carefully excluded, was invested with the character of 
a sordid political struggle. We have heard only rumours of 
the attitude of the Italian secular press; that the Spanish anti- 
clericals were violent and venomous and wrong is a matter of 
safe @ priori conjecture; whilst for an account of how the 
matter was treated in France we are indebted to our Parisian 
contemporary, Z/udes, which excellently illustrates the pre- 
possessions of the anti-clerical mind and its imperviousness. 
to the evidence of facts. 

Before the assembling of the Congregation, we gather, 
the usual factitious political importance was assigned to the 
election; in other words, it was regarded as a matter of great 
moment whether the head of this widely-spread organiza- 
tion, whose very office compels him to be non-political, would: 
lend his powerful influence to the cause of the Allies or to that 
of the German powers! The public mind being thus pre- 
pared, the papers got to work promptly, so promptly indeed, 
that the Figaro was able to publish a telegram on February 
10th, from its own correspondent, announcing that voting had. 
begun, and that a French Father held at the moment the ma- 
jority of the suffrages. This exclusive information was all 
the more extraordinary, not to say the less correct, in that the 
election did not begin till the morning of February 1 1th. 

When the news was authentically announced that Father 
Wladimir Ledéchowski, a Pole, had been elected General of 
the Jesuits, the active journalistic mind began at once to erect 
on that simple foundation a monstrous superstructure of con- 
jecture labelled as fact. To the new prelate had to be as- 
signed a political 7é/e. If he had been a Frenchman or a 
German the task would have been easy, but being a Pole, a 
member of that martyred nation to which both its chief des- 
poilers had lately, with tardy remorse, promised liberty, it 
was not obvious where his sympathies lay. However, the- 
French anti-clericals soon made up their minds. A French 
Father had been passed over and an Austrian subject elected. 
Therefore, the Triple-Entente had suffered a rebuff and the 
Central Empires scored a success! This comment is so sug- 
gestive of “ Parturiunt montes” . . . that but for its actual. 
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appearance one might deem it a silly fiction. These French 
busybodies had absolutely no knowledge of Father Ledéch- 
owski, who as a comparatively young man was a mere name 
to the majority even of his own brethren abroad. But, as we 
know from our own fanatics, exact knowledge is more of a 
handicap than an advantage to the prejudiced, and, accord- 
ingly, Ze Journal of February 12th had no scruple in an- 
nouncing the following: 


THE NEW BLACK POPE 
IS A MAN OF BERLIN. 


Rome.—The name of the new General of the Jesuits was 
proclaimed to-day. And the name is a veritable surprise. The 
last choice one could have foreseen would have been that of an 
Austro-German candidate. Yet it is upon the man of Berlin and 
Vienna that the votes have fallen. The elect is Father Ledéchow- 
ski, an Austrian Pole. 

This selection is all the more significant*that the late General, 
Father Wernz, whose place it was question of supplying, was a 
German. 


Of course, the correspondents meant it to be significant 
and, in their desire to perpetuate the old religious rancours 
on which their party in the Third Republic has battened for 
so long, they aimed at giving it a sinister colour. Most of the 
other secular journals were supplied by their agencies with 
comments equally hostile. The Figaro and the Zemps passed 
easily from insinuation into falsehood as thus: 


Father Ledéchowski has been Provincial in Germany. His 
rule was so Germanic that several Polish Jesuits left the Society. 


Such was the information given to the French public by 
the comparatively respectable journals. The atheist press, 
a type happily little known amongst us, was naturally more 
bitterly abusive. M. Clemenceau's Z’Homme Enchainé (the 
title indicates the censorship to which, in the interests of pub- 
lic morals and policy, the paper has to submit) for February 
13th finishes its diatribe with the words: 


The Jesuits have made their choice: they were free to do so. 
Enough for us, at the moment, that its meaning and bearing are 
definitely determined. 


So those hundreds of French Jesuits who are daily risking 
their lives to save M. Clemenceau from the consequences of a 
second German victory, have only his menaces to encourage 
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them in their sacrifice! How true it is that the leopard cannot 
change his spots. But not all the French press was bitter and 
unfriendly. There were many journals, some wholly secular, 
which showed themselves more enlightened and sympathetic. 
Still, the unfortunate tendency to read current politics into a 
purely religious event betrayed itself in not a few friendly 
papers. Thus the election of a Pole was supposed to have 
some relation with the promised restoration of the autonomy 
of Poland. Ze Matin, again, saw in the election a decided 
rebuff to the Austro-German party amongst the Jesuits and 
hence to the “ Duplice.” And so forth. 

We have already alluded to the constitution of the 
Society which expressly forbids political or national partizan- 
ship, not merely in its domestic affairs such as the appoint- 
ment of Superiors, but even in ordinary intercourse. The 
Society from the first was meant to be a cosmopolitan body, 
like the Church it served; hence the significance of one of 
its “Common Rules,” the observance of which is obviously 
necessary to make life in such a body tolerable, and which, in- 
deed, might be commended in Christian charity to all perfer- 
vid patriots, whether Jesuits or not. We read in the Con- 
stitutions (Reg. Com. No. 30): 


Let all be on their guard against that particular sentiment 
which is wont to make nation speak or think evil of nation: nay 
rather, let them think well of, and favour with a peculiar affection, 
nations other than their own. 


In the early Society, in a world, to be sure, more harmoni- 
ous than ours wherein the disruption of Christendom has 
added bitterness as well as emphasis to nationality, Spaniard 
and Frenchman and Italian and Englishman lived and 
worked together, in spite of the dynastic wars that from time 
to time severed their countries. Then, and happily now, the 
pursuit of a common end, God's greater glory, served as a 
bond which is deeper and stronger than any surface dissen- 
sions can be. If the Fathers assembled in Rome last Febru- 
ary had discovered in their midst ‘a man of Berlin’’ who 
fulfilled the requirements of the exalted office in view better 
than their actual choice, they would not have hesitated to elect 
him, although the actual Austro-German votes, in an electorate 
numbering about ninety, amounted to no more than six. 

After all it stands to reason that it must be so, if the 
government of a world-wide organization is to be successful. 
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Jesuits by their profession do not cease to be men, nor do 
they discard the noble virtue of patriotism, as, we trust, their 
conduct in the present war abundantly proves. They are to 
be found in the ranks of every army in the field, except the 
Russian and the Turkish, serving even as combatants where 
the law obliges them so to serve, and in any case as ambu- 
lance men, Army Service men, and chaplains. And those, 
who cannot join in the actual campaign, endeavour to serve 
and to defend their respective countries in other ways. There 
is nothing contrary to their religious duty in this exercise of 
patriotism, any more than fighting itself is a denial of our Chris- 
tian profession. But the point is that a cosmopolitan body like 
this, especially in these circumstances when so many nation- 
alities are in violent conflict, could not possibly act through 
its representatives with such consummate folly as to put at 
the head of their organization a pronounced partizan, known 
to be hostile to one or other of the parties at variance, or 
even one suspected of being incapable of behaving with 
perfect impartiality amidst so many contending interests. 
After all, the Jesuit is commonly credited with some little 
prudence. What sign of that virtue would the electors have 
shown, if by their choice they had given reasonable offence 
to the members of any of the great contending States? We 
venture to say that a “ candidate ” (to use the journalistic 
phrase), were he possessed of all other necessary virtues in 
the highest degree, would have destroyed all chance of his 
election as General by the display of any, even the slightest, 
sign of national or political intolerance. 

All this, of course, is on the assumption, generally held 
by the journalistic world, that the functions of the General 
of the Society are mainly, or even more than occasionally, 
exercised in the field of national or international diplomacy. 
The late Father Purbrick, S.J., used to tell how once, when 
travelling to Rome on the business of the English Province, 
he had an interview with a wealthy Jew who sounded him on 
the possibility of his being admitted into the Society. His 
object, he naively confessed, was ultimately to be chosen its 
Head, in which position, aided on the one hand by his great 
riches and on the other by the services of the Society through- 
out the world, he hoped to be able to carry out various far- 
reaching schemes of benevolence he had long entertained. 
He was told, of course, that he had misconceived the idea of 
the Society, that the General was chosen to see to the ad- 
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ministration of the internal affairs of the Order, to appoint 
its various Superiors, to watch over the observance of its 
rules, to maintain by exhortation and example its religious 
spirit, to represent it to the authorities of the Church. Poli- 
tics, diplomacy, the setting of nation against nation, the 
furthering or foiling of international plans—all the elaborate 
Machiavellism attributed to the Order by the sensational 
novelist, the party journalist, the religious maniac, these 
things the Jesuit, the General especially, leaves to the mem- 
bers of the anti-clerical Societies, one of whose favourite 
devices is to attribute to Catholics their own pernicious prac- 
tices. At the same time, if a Government takes official action 
against the Order as a body, its Head is necessarily brought 
into contact with the State authorities, and may reasonably. 
take measures to protect its legitimate interests. Just as 
the head of a commercial firm would do if similarly circum- 
stanced. If Austria could have saved the German Jesuits 
from Bismarck’s persecution, no doubt Austria would have 
been asked to come to their assistance. If France, about 
to expel her Religious Orders, had been amenable to diplo- 
matic representations from any quarter, no doubt the General 
would have sought to secure them. Who could blame such 
efforts, supposing them to have been made, to escape in- 
justice? But, ordinarily speaking, the General's time is fully 
engrossed by the routine duties of his office beyond which he 
has no desire to travel. 

In regard to his own subjects, as the Father of all, his 
very first care is to avoid any obtrusion of national prejudice. 
The Ztudes quotes some actual instances from recent history 
which serve to illustrate this point. The late General, Father 
Wernz, was a German. Alsace-Lorraine, even after its seizure 
by Germany, remained part of the French Province of Cham- 
pagne. It seemed natural, therefore, especially when anti- 
Jesuit persecution was active in France, to transfer Alsace- 
Lorraine to the German Province, to which it belonged politi- 
cally. Father Wernz was asked to do so, but he refused on the 
grounds that such a step would be painful to Jesuits of French 
nationality, and would seem to indicate that he himself put 
his religious authority at the service of his personal patriot- 
ism. Similarly, Father Wernz upheld the traditional French 
protectorate in the Levant, even in the case of other nationali- 
ties of the Order working there. And, more significant than 
anything else, when the late General died at the beginning 
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of the war it was found that he had, using his authority to 
appoint an ad-interim successor, actually chosen Father Fine, 
the Assistant of France, for the post. 

However little, therefore, the world may be able to com- 
prehend the idea of a world-wide Order, which possesses on 
that account and because of its place in the ranks of the 
Church's defenders, a certain amount of influence, and yet does 
not use that influence except for spiritual and supernatural 
ends, it is to the headship of such a body that the Very Rev. 
Father Wladimir Ledéchowski has recently been appointed. 
His subjects are naturally interested in his nationality, al- 
though their allegiance to him would not vary even if he had 
been born in Potsdam itself. They are glad that he is a son 
of that gallant people who have witnessed, so long and in 
the face of such fiery trials, to the indestructible character 
of their faith and their nationality. They are proud that 
he is a close connection of that brave Archbishop of Posen 
whom the “man of blood and iron” could not break with 
the weapon of his Kulturkampf. But they know that his na- 
tionality will not dictate his sympathies in the exercise of his 
high office, except to make him the keener to help the op- 
pressed and to serve the Faith. 

Father Ledéchowski was born on Oct. 7, 1866, at Loos- 
dorf in Lower Austria. On his mother’s side he is of Swiss ex- 
traction,she having been a de Salis-Zizers, of the family of St. 
Francis. His grandfather had been exiled from Russian Po- 
land for his share in one of the national uprisings. His father, 
thenceforth domiciled in Austria, was Count Antoine Ledé- 
chowski. The boy made his philosophical course at the Gre- 
gorian University before he entered the Galician Province 
of the Society in his twenty-third year. After his ordination 
in 1894 he resided at Cracow for some years, serving on the 
staff of the Jesuit magazine, Przeglad Powszechny or “ Uni- 
versal Review.’’ Subsequently Superior of the Cracow Re- 
sidence and Rector of the College there, he became Provin- 
cial of Galicia in 1902, and Assistant of Germany! in 1906. 
It is significant of his manifest ability in administra- 
tion that his reputation during his Provincialate had spread 
amongst the Superiors of the Order far beyond the bor- 
ders of his own government, so that in the Congregation 

1 The Assistants are elected by the General Congregation and reside with the General. 


“‘Germany,"’ as was explained in our last issue, includes the provinces of Austria, 
Belgium, Galicia, Germany, Hungary, and Holland. 
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of 1906, when only forty years of age, he actually received an 
appreciable number of votes for the Generalship. However, 
his talent for government was to find sufficient scope for the 
present in the Assistantship, in which office, no doubt, he 
perfected his knowledge of the Society at home and abroad, 
and acquired additional experience in dealing with men and 
affairs. In 1909 he visited Belgium, amongst other Provinces 
of his Assistancy, and showed remarkable powers of grasping 
the religious conditions of that country. It will not be diffi- 
cult for him in his extended sphere of operations to enter. 
into the spirit of the Society’s work, even in circumstances 
which differ much from those with which he is most familiar. 

Just as our Holy Father, Benedict XV., is one of the 
youngest of Popes, so Father Ledéchowski is one of the 
youngest, the youngest in fact but three, of the twenty-six 
eminent men who have been called to the Generalate of the 
Society. Already those who have had dealings with him have 
testified to his wide information, his clear judgment, his 
supernatural outlook. It is not likely that journalism, having 
its hands full for the present, will occupy itself further with 
wholly fantastical speculations as to Father Leddéchowski’s 
influence in /a haute politique. He will retire into the ob- 
scurity wherein, as we know, the “ Black Pope”’ loves to lurk 
and work. But we, his children, look forward to the pro- 
longed benefits of his wise guidance in a warfare against a 
common foe, those “spirits of wickedness in high places” 
whose hostility knows no abatement and whose strength is 
inexhaustible. Ad multos annos! 
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THE road from Ormskirk to Liverpool winds about a good 
deal; quite unnecessarily, for the land is absolutely flat. And 
of all its windings the most serpentine and violent is made 
at the ancient village of Maghull; for here, while proceeding 
due east, it suddenly turns to the south at a right angle, as 
though it had lost its way and was striving suddenly to get 
the right direction again. At this corner, once upon a time, a 
man on horseback drew rein and paused, and looked at the 
mist rolling slowly in from the sea over the flat manor lands 
of Sefton and Ince Blundell. 

The road, which is now as to surface a model road, and 
covered for the most part with some patent preparation com- 
forting to motor-cars, was in the seventeenth century very 
muddy, and diversified with pools and ruts, and even with 
miniature chasms. The traveller, as a consequence, was freely 
bespattered with mud from head to foot. There was mud on 
his sober hat, and mud (a great deal) on the pack he carried 
behind him, there was even a speck or two on his rather long 
and prominent nose. But of all these disfigurements he 
seemed entirely regardless, but sat his horse leaning back 
from the stirrups, and gazed fixedly at the mist coming in 
from the sea. From time to time he smiled, and again from 
time to time he blinked his eyes vigorously, and once he be- 
gan the psalm Zaudate Dominum, and stopped short, look- 
ing nervously over his shoulder. And, indeed, to hear such 
a one singing the praises of the Lord in Latin would un- 
doubtedly have caused surprise to passing strangers, for he 
bore all the appearances of being an honest merchant, and 
his conversation in taverns and such like places was all of 
skins and hides and the process of tanning. The pack 
behind him contained samples of leather, and could be, and 
sometimes was, unfolded for public inspection, since the inner 
roll of all was cunningly contrived as a cylinder, and could 
not be guessed to contain a little chalice and the holy oils and 
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a breviary and such-like felonious articles explicitly pro- 
scribed by statute. He would have told you the statute that 
proscribed them, quoting chapter and verse, for he knew a 
good deal of law. 

It was a chilly afternoon, but he sat there looking and 
looking, and once he tickled his horse’s ears lightly with the 
lash of his whip, and laughed aloud to see them flick back 
suddenly. And he pulled a few leaves from the hedge and 
stuck them in the horse’s bridle for ornament. “ Ring a ring 
of roses,” he sung aloud, “a pocket full of posies”’; “ and 
that I haven't sung,” said he, “since the down grew on my 
chin.”” ‘“ He shall renew his youth like the eagle,” he added, 
and pulled the bridle sharply, and once more splashed on to 
the poor decayed town of Liverpool. 

And as he went he thought of many things, of the past, of 
the present a little, most of all of the future. Of the past with 
dread and shuddering and a sort of weariness of spirit, of 
the present with a kind of awe as of a thing too great for 
reality, of the future as of a land of promise, a golden land, 
a land where dreams come true, and which is real because 
it cannot as yet be measured and fingered. He had pretty 
well done with the past when he had reached the corner at 
Maghull; the present and the future took him on to 
Liverpool. 

The past was like the mist that was now rolling in from 
the sea, cold and dank and bad for the lungs to breathe. He 
had entered it twenty years ago with a brave heart secure 
in his mantle of faith, and cherishing high thoughts of great 
deeds to be done, and perhaps even of the crown of mar- 
tyrdom itself. But the fog had proved more penetrating 
than he expected, it had somehow crept through the mantle 
of faith even into the very marrow of his bones, and had 
chilled him to the heart. He had caught rheumatism, too, 
in the past—it came from sleeping in an autumn wood when 
the pursuivants were on his track—and his body was even now 
twisted and sometimes racked with pain. And on a foggy 
road where such homely, harmless things, as hayricks and 
cottages and trees reveal themselves slowly, and at first seem 
mere shapes and monsters full of menace, on such a road, con- 
tinued year by year, the heart grows weary and the eyes pine 
for the light, and the breath fails. And the great deeds had 
been so petty after all, at least in seeming,—to lie for hours 
and hours in a stifling dark hole while search was made by 
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authorized officials ; to wear outlandish clothes and listen with 
patience to lewd fellows as they talked over their cups—to 
know the rule of the pot-house—to be obliged to study de- 
ception and live with it, and hug it to one’s bosom, and play 
two parts. All this, to an honest man and a gentleman, and 
our traveller was both, all this had been dark and stifling 
as the fog, cold and comfortless as the damp woods and 
ditches in which he had oftentimes lain and shivered. 

And there were worse things in that dark past, things that 
still burnt when the memory touched them, hot, fierce, terri- 
ble things. In the beginning, the vision of the crown had 
been by to confirm him, it had been able to glorify even the 
holes and the ditches. And then he had seen one win the 
crown, and that solace was gone for ever, and he stood, not 
stripped of his mantle, but stripped of much that had made 
it warm—the wool lining, so to speak, and the furry borders. 
He had been pushed to the front by the crowd on that occa- 
sion, and was so close that he could feel the heat from the fire 
under the cauldron of pitch, and the smoke streamed over his 
head like a plume. He had shut his eyes when the worst came, 
and then reviling himself for a coward had opened them again. 
Only for a moment, however, for it seemed that from the folds 
of a red, wet blanket a face rose up at him, and that eyes wild 
with agony looked at him, and the mouth was agape. And 
it was a man whom he had loved and honoured, and at whose 
knees as a boy he had knelt, whose life had been one long 
act of pity and compassion, a holy man, a saint, a friend of 
God! He crept to his room in the back street and sat there 
shuddering, hiding his face and very much afraid. And 
never again did he dare to hope for martyrdom, it was a 
thing of fear now, the thought of it a burden to be borne. 
For though he knew, and in his heart believed, that God 
gives strength to the martyrs in their hour of fire, nothing’ 
could blot out the memory of that face. And he knew that 
he had been very much afraid. 

Fifteen years since then! Years full of weariness and 
disappointment, of hopes that died in their birth, of defec- 
tions and apostacies and quarrels among brethren, years when 
it seemed that everywhere, and almost without effort, the un- 
godly triumphed. There had been, it is true, consolations: 
sacrifices bravely and cheerfully borne by the faithful, faces 
that welcomed him with unfeigned gladness. But the faces 
whose welcome was of a different kind had been more 
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numerous, the grudging welcome of men whose conscience 
struggled with their fears. And always he had known that 
his presence meant danger to his hosts, and he knew well the 
look of relief which accompanied his departure, the glad- 
ness which sought to disguise itself in empty offices of service. 
But he had borne it all patiently, he had done his best, he had 
been, especially, very gentle and long-suffering with cow- 
ardly souls, with souls that were afraid, he had comforted 
them on their death-beds with thoughts of their Lord, who 
was pitiful to the weak and unheroic. For indeed he thought 
himself to be one of them, who was in truth the bravest of 
the brave. 

And then it had all ended, so suddenly, so unexpectedly, 
and without any doing of his; in that day the heart and centre 
of the ecstasy. His last letter to superiors had been a brave 
letter, there had been no complaining ; before God he could 
say that. He had made light of the rheumatism, which the 
winter before had crippled him for weeks. He had made 
the most of his little successes, and given the brightest pic- 
ture he could in honesty of the district under his charge. 
No, there had been no whining in that letter, it had been, if 
anything, fuller of courage than those that had gone before. 
And yet in answer to it had come the summons to return.. 
It was the will of God that he should return now; he was 
told that there were younger men ready to take his place. 
“ Satis laborasti,” said the letter, and it spoke of new and 
different labours to be taken up after a rest; after a long rest. 
In his youth he had won some distinction as a theologian, he 
had done the “Grand Act,’”’ and his success he knew had 
been spoken of in Rome. And the letter hinted that a teacher 
of theology might soon be needed in the old college. 

And so on his way to Liverpool he thought of the book 
he had once meant to write, and wondered whether it might 
not yet be done. He planned chapters and paragraphs, and 
even thought of printers and binding and dedications. It 
should be practical, he reflected, and the opponents to be 
pulverized not men of straw but real live members of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana, those florid clerics with whose methods 
of polemics he was as familiar as he was with their loud 
sharp unfriendly voices. 

And then, as he plodded on past Aintree, he thought of 
the room in which he would write it, and of what his way of 
life would be back again in his old college in Catholic 
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France. Yes, it would probably be one of the big rooms 
looking over the garden, the room perhaps that old Father 
Bowker had had for so many years; and there would be 
the pear trees to watch in the spring, you could see the tops 
of them over the old red wall at the end, he remembered ; 
and what a brave show they made with their white blossoms 
in the sunlight! You could see a piece of the boys’ play- 
ground too from some of those back rooms; a few of them 
would be his boys, smuggled cautiously out of the country 
from time to time. They would be sent to serve his Mass, 
no doubt. He would say a late Mass just at first, he thought, 
for he was very, very weary, and even now his body ached. 
Only just at first, of course, by and by he would rise with the 
rest. But just for a few weeks, to get a real rest, and what 
a pleasure it would be to hear the Brother come and call 
Deo Gratias to waken him, and to know that the orderly life 
of the college was going on all around, the students at 
their books or lectures, the scholars at their tasks. And there 
would be nothing to fear any more, nothing at all to fear. 
The strong arm of the State would be stretched out there 
to protect and not to threaten. 

As he passed through Walton village and by the old 
tumble-down church a beggar doffed his cap and begged, and 
he threw him a trifle graciously. In the days to come men 
would doff their caps to him, not for the dole they hoped to 
get but for his priesthood, and that too would be another joy. 
To walk abroad in his gown and hat a priest of Holy Church, 
giving his blessing to Christ's little ones, welcomed every- 
where as a minister of benediction. Sometimes perhaps 
he would drive abroad with one or other of those stately and 
gracious gentlemen of France, devout Catholics, who were 
always eager to hear of the doings of the Church in England. 
He remembered how they sat sometimes for hours with 
Father Bowker, patient of his Lancashire French, listening 
with avidity to the tales he had to tell. He too would have 
tales to tell, brave tales enough—at least of others. And 
the students too, they would want to hear of the life that 
lay before them. Well, he would tell them something of 
its hardships; not all, but something. And he would speak 
often to them of the reward which came to those who serve 
God faithfully in the dark. He felt that he could speak well 
now of the love of God and of His mercy. They should take 
only courage from what he said. 
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Aid so in great contentment and peace of spirit he came 
to Liverpool. He passed the Old House and the mud banks 
from which one day the miles of dock and warehouse were to 
rise; passed the tower and round by the Castle, and so to 
the Saracen’s Head in Dale Street, where he stabled his horse, 
and asked for news. But it seemed there was no news beyond 
the fact that the Good Report was come in from Man laden 
with herrings, and that Master John Docking lay sick of 
a fever in his great house in Tithebarn Street. And so having 
drunk a mug of ale for the good of the house, and having 
spoken a little wearily of the price of hides in Ormskirk, 
he slipped away from the company in the tap-room and so 
down to a little house in a street behind the Castle not very 
far from the Pool. 

Here a welcome of some sort awaited him, for it was a 
Catholic house and one of the meeting-places of priests in 
the neighbourhood. It was to this house and its owner that 
letters were brought and deposited; the thought that a let- 
ter from France with different orders might be awaiting him 
caused him as he entered a moment's disquiet. There was 
a letter, and his heart beat as he opened it. But it only 
repeated the order of recall, and told him of the ship that 
was to bear him, and certain details as to his journey up from 
the coast. He read it with moist eyes, for it was a very kind 
letter, and he rebuked himself for doubting even for a 
moment the goodness of God. 

And then he learnt that the ship for Cherbourg was lying 
in the Pool with her cargo aboard, and was to weigh anchor 
that very night. At this news his spirits rose, and a new 
thankfulness flooded his soul, for he had greatly feared a 
long delay in Liverpool, a dangerous delay, even though 
Master Docking, the apostate and arch-persecutor, lay sick 
and helpless. But now it would be all over in an hour or two. 
That very night he would see the lights of England die 
away, of that England he had tried so faithfully to serve; 
that very night the new life wouid begin. 

For an hour he sat in a back room writing some last in- 
structions for the successor who would soon arrive. The 
fear that something might happen at the last moment was 
almost gone by now, and when at last the hour came and he 
said farewell to the silent old man, his host, he asked in an 
even voice of Master Docking. “He lieth at the point of 
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death blaspheming,” said the old man, and the priest shook 
his head sadly and sighed, and felt ashamed that the words 
brought with them a sense of relief. 

It was but a little way to the Pool, and he went alone, 
carrying his own bundle. And there, lying at the mouth and 
full of lights, was the French ship with her bow to the sea 
and the sailors already pulling at her sails. And almost 
as he reached the little jetty a boat put out from her and 
came towards him with even strokes. 

Behind the Wirral the sky was full of light, and a ruddy 
mist lay over the broad river. At his feet the waters of the 
Pool splashed gently, and beyond the Pool were the dark 
slopes of the heath. He saw no vision of the great city whose 
heart was to beat under those dark waters, whose thousands 
were to people those grey slopes, but he saw another vision, 
or a thought that was almost a vision, as he looked at the 
heavens and the land and the sea. “ Under the shadow of 
Thy wings I will rest,” he murmured softly, “ until iniquity 
pass away. I will rest,—I will rest.” And as he said it 
someone tugged at his cloak. 

He took no notice, for the boat was half-way by now on 
its journey, and the thought in his heart was very sweet and 
wonderful. But there came another tug, and he said “ Peace, 
fellow,” but without turning round, and he shook his head and 
frowned, and the thought grew more intense. “ Yes, the 
sky,” he said, “ not the earth, nor the things thereon, they 
be too base and heavy ; the sky is the shadow of God's wings.” 
And then he heard a sob from behind, and saw in front over 
the water that the master himself was in the boat, and that 
two little feathers of water were curling back from her prow. 
“Oh, come quickly,” he said, for he was afraid now, though 
it was probably only some devout and foolish woman come 
to say farewell. And then he looked round, but the woman's 
face was closely shrouded. And then he bent down, and 
heard through the black veil the name of Master Docking, 
and his heart grew sick and well nigh ceased to beat. 

“Nay,” he said, “he blasphemeth, and I am on my 
journey. I cannot now turn back. It is the will of God,” 
and then stopped short, and a cheery voice greeted him from 
the boat and bade him hasten, for they must not miss the 
tide. 

But the sobbing figure caught his cloak and pleaded. 
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“He calleth for a priest,” she said. “ He is afraid and 
turneth him to God.” And a great groan burst from the 
man standing on the bank, and his soul was torn asunder. 
But because he had been brave and humble through many 
years he was brave also now. And the vision faded, and 
the boat with its protesting master went back without him, 
and the ship set sail that night for France. And as for 
Master Docking I doubt not he made his peace with God. 

As for the priest he died that very next winter; he 
had only after all a very few weeks to wait. And the gladness 
and thoughts of peace came back to him before he died, and 
with his last breath he once again blessed God. He lies now 
with his fellows beneath the weeds and nettles in the ruined 
chapel at Lydiate; there is no stone to mark his grave, and 
no one ever visits it and no one remembers. But from his 
life comes this reflection: that though our self-love and our 
self-pity be indeed good builders, and can set up for us what 
we take for towers and palaces; though this be so, the truth 
remains that the love of God is a better builder yet. And 
by the mansions that God's love hath prepared for us, and 
by the plans God's love hath laid for us, our towers and 
palaces are but little hovels of mud, and our plans the creep- 
ing of insects on the ground to the flight of angels. 


R. P. GARROLD. 














PALM SUNDAY. 





The white hairs of Caiaphas 
Shall’ know the truth to-day, 
For kingly, riding on an ass 
The Truth has come his way. 
(A thornbush grows upon the hill, 
And Golgotha is empty still.) 


Caiaphas waxes eloquent 
On tittle and on jot— 
But when they cry ‘ Hosanna!’ 
Caiaphas answers not. 
(A thornbush grows upon the hill, 
And Golgotha is empty still.) 


In the temple of Caiaphas 
Stand two gold seraphim— 
They do not worship Christ, not shout 
As the grey stones shout for Him. 
(A thornbush grows upon the hill, 
And Golgotha is empty still.) 


The religion of Caiaphas 
Is very spick and span; 
It does not love the ill-bred mob,— 
The homespun Son of Man. 
(A thornbush grows upon the hill, 
And Golgotha is empty still.) 


The vestments of Caiaphas 
With gold and silver shone; 
They would get soiled if he cast them down 
For the ass to walk upon. 
(4 thornbush grows upon the hili, 
And Golgotha is empty still.) 


The dark soul of Caiaphas 
Is full of sin and pride; 
It does not know the splendour 
Or the triumph of that ride. 
(A thorubush grows upon the hill, 
And Golgotha is empty still.) 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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Heine on German “ Sittlichkeit.” 





WHEN the Germans bombarded the cathedral of Reims, a 
letter in Zhe Times quoted the following passage from 
Heine: 


Christianity—and here is its highest merit—has in some de- 
gree softened, but it could not destroy, the brutal German joy of 
battle. When once the taming talisman, the Cross, breaks in two, 
the savagery of the old fighters, the senseless Berserker fury of 
which the Northern poets sing and say so much, will gush up 
anew. That talisman is decayed, and the day will come when it 
will piteously collapse. Then the old stone gods will rise from 
the silent ruins, and rub the dust of a thousand years from their 
eyes. Thor, with his giant’s hammer, will at last spring up, and 
shatter to bits the Gothic cathedrals. 


Heine, the writer of the letter added: 


foretold that at the head of the new barbarians would be found 
the disciples of Kant, Fichte and Hegel, who, by a regular logical 
and historical process, which he traced back to the beginnings 
of German thought, had shorn the “ talisman "’ of its power. 


The letter told the truth, but not the whole truth, for 
Heine traces back the process, not only to “ the beginnings of 
German thought,” but toa man. That man is Martin Luther. 

Heine was no enemy to Luther or to the Reformation. 
He admired both. Luther was to him at once the greatest, 
and “ the most German,”’ man of German history, the personi- 
fication of the German character. In the Reformation he saw 
and welcomed a movement which was the forerunner of the 
French Revolution, and of that greater and more terrible up- 
heaval in Germany, to which he looked forward with confi- 
dence and with joy. Whether this further prophecy of his 
is to be fulfilled as fully as his forecast of the fate of the 
Gothic cathedrals at German hands, is a problem of the 


* The passage is taken from Heine’s Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philo- 
sophie in Deutschland, 1834. It will be found at p. 140, Vol. VII., of Hoffman 
and Kampe's collected edition of his works. 
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future. The point of interest is in the “ process” by which 
he reaches the conclusion that has been accomplished, and 
the conclusion that is still unaccomplished. 

He began by asserting that Germany cannot be under- 
stood merely by a study of her humane literature. Its crea- 
tions, he declares, are dead flowers, the whole thought of Ger- 
many a barren riddle, to those who do not understand the 
significance of religion and of philosophy in that country. 
The warning was addressed to French readers, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of 1834. It is at least as much needed 
by numbers of Englishmen to-day. Heine speaks with rever- 
ence and with admiration of what Christianity did for suffer- 
ing humanity “ during eighteen centuries.” “It was provi- 
dential, divine, holy.’’ It “tamed the strong and strength- 
ened the lowly (die Zahmen).”” It “tamed the bestiality 
of the northern barbarians,” it “ bound the nations together 
by a common feeling and a common language.”’ Above all, 
it brought an immense consolation to mankind. “ Eternal 
honour is due to the symbol of the suffering God, of the 
Saviour with the crown of thorns, of the crucified Christ, 
whose blood was as the soothing balm which ran down into 
the wounds of mankind.” 

But for him the symbol had lost its meaning and _ its 
power amongst men. The balm can heal them no more. Of 
German Protestantism he speaks with contempt, of German 
Catholicism with hatred and with contumely. “ Pantheism,” 
he affirms, “ is the hidden religion of Germany.”’ That is the 
ultimate result of the “ great religious revolution” wrought 
by the “ godlike brutality of Brother Martin,” for the “ philo- 
sophic revolution” which led up to it was “nothing but the 
last consequence of Protestantism.” 

The honour of the initiative in drawing this consequence 
belongs, Heine owns, to a Frenchman. To René Descartes 
he attributes three spiritual children, Locke, Leibnitz and 
Spinoza. Locke took the materialist portion of the common 
inheritance; Leibnitz and Spinoza the idealist. Christian 
Wolf developed and popularized the doctrines of Leibnitz, 
and Lessing carried on the torch. Lessing, says Heine, “ was 
the continuator of Luther. As Luther freed Germany from 
tradition, so did Lessing free her from the letter of the Bible.”’ 
“You have redeemed us from the yoke of tradition,” cries 
Lessing himself to Luther. ‘“ Who will redeem us from the 
yet more intolerable yoke of the letter? Who will bring us a 
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Christianity such as you would now teach; such as Christ 
himself would teach?”’ The letter, he declares, is but the 
outside shell of Christianity, and it is only after the destruc- 
tion of this shell that the spirit comes forth. This spirit, 
Heine remarks, is only what was then prevailing under all 
forms in Germany—pure Deism. 


FROM PROTESTANTISM TO DEISM. 


The best proof of its prevalence is, perhaps, to be found 
in the doctrine of the Rationalist school of German theo- 
logians. They tried, says Heine, countless experiments. They 
wished to renew the youth of religion, and they proceeded 
very much as Medea did, when she attempts to renew the 
youth of Jason. First they tried phlebotomy. “ All super- 
stitious blood was slowly drawn off from her [religion].” 
To speak without metaphor, the attempt was made to take 
out of Christianity all its historical content, and to preserve 
only its ethical portions. Thus Christianity became a pure 
Deism. Christ ceased to be the co-regent of God. He was, 
as it were, mediatized, and found honour and recognition 
only as a private person. His moral character was praised 
above all measure. It was found impossible to say strongly 
enough what a draver Mensch he had been. The miracles 
which he wrought were given a physical explanation, or it 
was attempted to attach as little weight to them as possible. 
Miracles, some said, were necessary in that superstitious age, 
and a sensible man, who had any sort of truth to proclaim, 
made use of them as advertisements. 

The school had many disciples. 

It is touching [says Heine] to read the straits to which poor 
Herder was put with the candidates in theology, when he had to 
examine them as Protestant preacher. He no longer dared to 
question them about Christ the Son. He was glad enough when 
they conceded to him the bare existence [zur die Existenz] of 
the Father. 


As a fact, Heine remarks, a friendly relationship exists. 
between Protestantism and freethinking in Germany. 


The two are related, related, indeed, as mother and daughter. 
° German philosophy, though she ranks herself alongside 
the Protestant Church, and even wishes to rise above her, still 
remains only her daughter. The mother, he declares, is to have 
one child more. When the German people see into the usurpa-~ 
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tions of the spirit and vindicate the rights of the flesh, there will 
come “ the Revolution, that great daughter of the Reformation.” 


Of this freethinking, Heine states, the Prussia of the 
eighteenth century was the chosen home. “At no time in 
Greece has the mind of man been able to express itself with 
so much freedom as in Germany from the beginning of the 
last century (the eighteenth) to the French invasion. In 
Prussia, particularly, there reigned a boundless freedom of 
thought. The Margrave of Brandenburg had understood 
that he who could be a legitimate King of Prussia only by 
virtue of the Protestant principle, must also uphold the Pro- 
testant freedom of thought.” 


DEISM AND IDEALISM. 


But Deism was not to hold the field for long. Kant’'s 
Critique of Pure Reason was “ the sword with which Deism 
was executed in Germany.”’ Heine compares Kant to Robes- 
pierre. Kant was the more terrible revolutionist of the two. 
Nature had destined these two dourgeois “ to weigh out coffee 
and sugar; but Fate willed that they should weigh out other 
things. In the scales of the one she threw the head of a 
King; in the scales of the other a God. And they gave true 
weight!” Kant, he declares, reduces God to a “ noumenon” 
—one of those “ things in, and for, itself,’ of which we can 
have no knowledge, for our knowledge is limited to “ pheno- 
mena,” or things in so far as they are appearances. “As a 
result of his argument, the transcendental ideal being whom 
we have hitherto called God, is nothing but a fiction.”” Heine 
refrains from discussion of Kant’s attack upon the traditional 
proofs of the existence of God. He merely affirms that since 
it was made, “ Deism is dead in the realm of speculative rea- 
son. It may perhaps take some centuries,” he adds, “ before 
this saddening death announcement is spread abroad to all.”’ 

Kant, up to this period, has been the inexorable philo- 


sopher. 


He has stormed Heaven. He has put the whole garrison to 
the sword. The supreme lord of the world is swimming unnoticed 
in his blood. There is no all-mercifulness any more; no fatherly 
kindness; no reward beyond the grave for self-restraint [Za¢hal- 
samkeit] on earth. The immortality of the soul is in the convul- 
sions of death ; it is groaning, the death-rattle is in its throat. 


But Kant, Idealists remind us, sought to set up again by 
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the “ practical reason ” the God he had demolished, in his own 
belief, by the “pure reason.” Heine scoffs at this “ farce 
after the tragedy,” this concession to the vulgar, this effort to 
“bring to life again with his conjuror’s wand the corpse of 
Deism which the theoretic reason had slain.”’! 

Fichte, the next thinker whom Heine discusses, was ac- 
cused—to Goethe, “the great heathen,” of all men, and to 
Herder—of atheism. The philosopher, and patriot of the 
“War of Liberation,” was righteously indignant that he 
should be disturbed on such a charge. 


I have never believed [he writes to a friend] that these people 
are persecuting my pretended atheism. They are persecuting in 
me a free-thinker who is beginning to make himself intelligible, 
[Kant’s good fortune was his obscurity] and a decried Democrat. 
The independence which my philosophy awakens, as they dimly, 
divine, terrifies them like a spectre. 


“ It is as certain as certain can be,” he declares in the same 
letter, “ that unless the French win the most decisive superi- 
ority, and carry through a change in Germany, or at least ina 
considerable part of it, nobody, who is known to have thought 
a free thought in his life, will be suffered in a few years’ time 
to find a resting-place in Germany.”’ Heine regards Fichte’s 
system as a documentary proof of the barrenness of Idealism 
in its ultimate consequences. In it, he affirms, God has no 
existence. “He is nothing. He manifests himself solely as 
pure action (Handeln), as an order of events, as ordo 
ordinans, as the world-law.” 

“In this fashion,” is Heine’s comment, “ Idealism has so 
long filtered the God-head through all possible abstractions 
that, in the end, nothing more of it remains,” and he brands 
the Idealism of Fichte as more godless and more reprehen- 
sible than the coarsest materialism. Of Fichte’s later system 
when “the Idealist Titan, who clambered up to Heaven on 
the ladder of thought, and rummaged about its empty cham- 
bers with daring hand,” assumed something of the prostrate 
Christian and sighed much of love, Heine has little to say, 
except that Fichte stubbornly denied a change of view which 


* In the preface to the edition of 1852, Heine fully retracts this view, 
which he had “ repeated after the School.” He confesses it to be rash and 
false. Deism is not dead but lives, and least of all has the newest German 
philosophy killed it. This “cobweb of Berlin dialectic” cannot kill a cat, 
he cries, much less a God. He had been reading his Bible, and he counsels 
the “ godless Self-Gods of Berlin’’ to do the like. Unfortunately, they went 
on with the cob-web business. ; 
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is manifest, and charged his pupil, Schelling, with stealing 
his opinions. 

In Schelling, the so-called Naturphilosophie became the 
fashion. Its idea, says Heine, “is at the bottom the same as 
Spinoza’s—pantheism.”’ “The Germans after they had re- 
jected Locke’s Materialism with scorn, and had pursued the 
Idealism of Leibnitz to its extreme consequences, and found 
this too to be barren, came at last to Descartes’s third son, to 
Spinoza.” Schelling’s attempt to evolve the universe in the 
two categories of the real and of the ideal, was renewed by 
Hegel. Heine speaks of Hegel as a disciple of Schelling’s. 
Schelling at all events had considerable influence over this, 
“the greatest philosopher whom Germany had produced since 
Leibnitz.”" “There is no question,” says Heine, “ That he 
towers high above Kant and Fichte."’ “Our philosophic Re- 
volution is ended,” he writes in 1834. ‘“ Hegel has closed 
its great circle. Since him, we see only development and per- 
fecting of the doctrines of Nature-philosophy.” 

New luminaries of German philosophy have risen above 
the horizon—and many have sunk beneath it—in the eighty 
years that have passed since these words were uttered. We 
have had Schopenhauer, a devoted admirer of “ the marvel- 
lous Kant,” and we have had Nietzsche. We have had Marx 
and Engels, two Hegelians better known in England as the 
prime champions of Social Democracy. We have had Strauss 
and Baur, and all their intellectual progeny. 

We are told that the gulf between the disciples and the 
great masters is wide and deep as the gulf between Chris- 
tianity and Thor. But the day before the battle of Jena, Hegel 
wrote from that town declaring his admiration for the 
“ world-soul ’’ of Napoleon, and his satisfaction at the thought 
that Prussia would probably be overthrown next day. On this 
point at least the arch-Idealist was in agreement with the 
arch-Pessimist. Schopenhauer would not fight against Na- 
poleon in 1813, because he held that Napoleon only gave 
concentrated expression to the self-assertion and lust for more 
life, which weaker men feel, but have to disguise. The wor- 
ship of the “superman” did not begin with Nietzsche. 

But even if it be fully admitted that the cult of the “ mag- 
nificent blond brute, greedily rampant for spoil and victory,” 
would have revolted Kant and Hegel, as the Idealism of Kant 
and Hegel would have revolted Luther, Heine’s main thesis 
remains unaffected. The spiritualist idealism of the “ great 
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masters ’’ leaves no room for the Cross, and it is in the Cross, 
and not in “ spiritualism” of any other kind, that Heine sees 
the “talisman” which “tamed the strong and strengthened 
the lowly.”” Learned Idealists rejoice in the “far greater 
conception of God” which the Critigue of Practical Reason 
substituted for that the Critigue of Pure Reason destroyed, 
and in the stern dictates of the “categorical imperative.”’ 
That is well for the select band of thinkers who can accept 
the theory of these two wholly disparate reasons in the same 
mind, and who fancy in the secluded calm of their libraries 
that they can still the seething passions of mankind with an 
imperative, unissued by any being greater or better than them- 
selves, unsupported by love and unsanctioned by fear. Heine 
isof another mind. In his malicious jeering way, he contends 
that it was not for thinkers at all that Kant undertook the re- 
construction of the Deity. It was out of pity for his old 
serving man, Lampe, who suffered anguish at the fell destruc- 
tiveness of his master’s doctrine. Kant considered the case 
and, “half good-naturedly and half ironically, he said, ‘old 
Lampe must have a god, otherwise the poor fellow cannot 
be happy. But man ought to be happy on earth. The prac- 
tical reason—for me—says so. The practical reason therefore 
may guarantee the existence of God.’” 


THE MORAL AND SOCIAL SOLVENT. 


But what weight can the guarantee have for the multi- 
tude? ‘The poor have the gospel preached to them.”’ They 
can believe and, in part, obey it. They can believe in the God 
of historic Christianity, in the God who commands and who 
forbids, who rewards and who punishes, who searches the 
heart and who hearkens to prayer, who has suffered and who 
consoles, in the God of Mount Sinai and the God of the Cross. 
They can conceive that in Him all men are brothers with 
rights which are individual and sacred, with duties which are 
absolute and sacred too. They can feel the spell of the 
“talisman” even in the “ brutal German joy of battle,” which 
it has softened, but not subdued. But they cannot believe 
in the God evolved by the Practical Reason. To old Lampe’s 
deepest instincts he is altogether unsatisfying. He can only 
be reached by an intellectual operation of which the poor— 
and most of the rich—are incapable, and when he is reached, 
he is too remote from their thoughts and their feelings, too 
vague, too abstract, too unhuman, to govern their conduct or 
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to touch their hearts. They are thrown back upon the cate- 
gorica]l imperative, and, in their ignorance, they fail to grasp 
why, to them, it should be either categorical or imperative. 
On the other hand, the net result of the Critigue of Pure Rea- 
son can be made plain to them. They can understand when 
they are told that there is no God, or at any rate, no God such 
as they have been taught to fear and to love. It is in the 
destructive part of Idealism that Heine sees its importance to 
the masses. It is in that part that he sees its consequences to 
morals and to politics. 

He is quite clear upon the point. The ultimate thought, 
he says, which lies at the bottom of all the German philo- 
sophies is “ the opposite of all that we have hitherte called the 
fear of God. Philosophy has carried on the same war against 
Christianity in Germany, which she once carried on against 
the old mythology in the Greek world, and she has again won 
the victory.” Catholicism may still live for some centuries, 
but “our poor Protestantism,” “ although it has made all pos- 
sible concessions to prolong its life, must die. .. .”” “Aye, not 
merely the Protestant Rationalists but the Deists too, are 
beaten in Germany, since Philosophy has armed all her cata- 
pults even against the concept ‘ God.’” 

“With the overthrow of the old doctrines of Faith” he 
declares, ‘the old moral doctrines are also uprooted. Still, 
the Germans will yet cling long to these.’’ The leaves for a time 
survive the roots, the habits fostered by centuries do not perish 
all at once with the dogmas which have moulded them. But 
the decay is continuous, though it is not complete. ‘Com- 
munism isa natural result of this changed view of the universe 
(Weltanschauung), and it is spreading all over Germany. It 
is so natural a phenomenon that the proletarians, in their at- 
tack against the subsisting order, have the most advanced 
intellects, the philosophers of the great school, as their 
leaders. They are proceeding from doctrine to action 
—the last goal of all thought—and are formulating the pro- 
gramme.”’ The programme is the establishment of a Demo- 
cracy, rich in material and fleshly delights. “I have de- 
finitely foretold,” writes Heine, “ that the political revolution 
of the Germans will proceed from that philosophy, whose 
systems have been so often condemned as vain Scholasticism.” 
The “ men of action” are but “the unconscious hodmen” of 
the “men of thought.” 

‘““A methodical people like ours, it seems to me,” Heine 
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says, ‘“‘must begin with the Reformation. Only after that 
could they busy themselves with philosophy, and only after 
the completion of both should they proceed to a political 
revolution.” But 


the German Revolution will not be the milder or the gentler be- 
cause the Critique of Kant, the transcendental Idealism of Fichte, 
and the system of Vaturphilosophie have preceded it. By means 
of these doctrines revolutionary forces have developed them- 
selves, which only bide the day when they can burst forth and 
fill the world with horror and with wonder. Kantists will ap- 
pear who will not consent to know aught of Pietas in the world 
of appearances, and who will ruthlessly grub up the soil of our 
European life with sword and axe, in order to root out the last 
fibres of the past. Armed disciples of Fichte will step upon the 
scene, whose fanaticism of the will is not to be curbed by egoism 
orfear. . . . Still more terrible than all, would be the Vatur- 
philosophen who would take action in a German revolution, 
and identify themselves with the work of destruction. For if the 
hand of the Kantist strikes strongly and surely because his heart 
is unmoved by any traditional reverence: if the disciple of Fichte 
boldly defies all dangers because they have no existence at all 
for him in reality ; so will the Vaturphilosoph be the more fright- 
ful because he is in unison with the primordial forces of Nature, 
because he can conjure up the demonic powers of the old-German 
pantheism, and because then there awakens in him the Joy of 
Battle which we find in the Old Germans, and which fights, not 
to destroy or to conquer, but merely to fight [for fighting’s sake]. 


A WARNING TO FRANCE. 


And Heine, who loved and honoured France, warns her 
in those days to stand upon her guard. 


Take care [he says] neither to fan the flame, nor to quench it. 
You might easily burn your fingers. Do not smile at my counsel, 
the counsel of a dreamer, who warns you against Kantists and 
Fichteaner and Naturphilosophen. Do not smile at the visionary, 
who expects the same revolution in the domain of appearances, 
which has taken place in the domain of thought [Ge/s¢es]. The 
thought precedes the deed, as the flash precedes the thunder. . . . 
A piece will be played in Germany to which the French Revolu- 
tion might seem a harmless idyll. . . . Haveacare! I mean 
well by you, and therefore I tell you the bitter truth. 


And then, he warns them of the depth and of the per- 
manence of German hatred. 
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In the beer-cellar at Géttingen a youthful Old German once 
declared that vengeance must be taken on the French for Con- 
radin, the Hohenstauffen, whom they had beheaded at Naples.* 
You have certainly forgotten that long since. But we forget 
nothing. You shall see that, if ever we take a fancy to quarrel 
with you, we shall not want for apt grounds. Therefore, what- 
ever happens, I advise you to be upon your guard. Whatever 
occurs in Germany: be it the Crown Prince of Prussia? or Dr. 
Wirth ° who gains the mastery, always keep armed. Stand quietly 
at your post with your musket upon your shoulder. I mean you 
well, and I have been simply terrified, as I quite lately heard that 
your Ministers intended to disarm France. 


Amongst all the gods and goddesses, he goes on, there is 
one who, amidst the joys and pastimes of Olympus, ever 
stands in armour, helm on head and spear in hand. “She is 
the goddess of wisdom.” 

I offer no further comment on Heine’s history of religion 
and of philosophy in Germany, or on his forecast of its con- 
sequences. I know that his views are in many respects con- 
tentious. But I submit that they are not without lessons for 


ourselves. 
J. WOULFE FLANAGAN. 


« The pretext on which, according to Busch (III. 87), Bismarck invited 
Austria to join Prussia in an attack upon France in 1866 was that France had 
wrongfully annexed Strassburg in 1681. “ There might,” he admitted, “ be 
no just cause for war,” but France was weaker than the proposed combination, 
and this plea was good enough for “the other Powers.” 

2? The invader of 1870. 

3 A prominent Liberal in 1834. 
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THERE are so many ecclesiastical remains of pre-Reformation 
date in Norfolk that, although living in the midst of them, 
one is for a long time overwhelmed by such great wealth. 
It is not until after many pilgrimages to churches and monas- 
tic ruins, until one has wandered round their grey walls at 
every hour of the day, has seen many of them without and 
within by every light, that there clings to one what I must call, 
for want of better words, their feeling and their colour. 
Then, knowing them, not alone their guide-book history, be- 
ing filled with their beauty and their wonder, how impossible 
to translate one’s impression into words! 

Guide-books are useful, wearisome things: they give 
dates, styles of architecture, lists of more or less interesting 
objects; they convey little indication of the spirit that every- 
thing has about it, that antiquity gives in a special way. 

Every style of architecture that England has known is 
represented in Norfolk. There are little round Saxon win- 
dows, neatly plastered about in modern times, looking for 
all the world like port-holes, staring out of churches in which 
all else is of later date; there are a few Saxon towers. Of 
Norman work there is plenty: first and foremost the 
great cathedral at Norwich, though it is not all Norman, 
but is a harmony of intermingled styles, like so many other 
cathedrals; ten miles away the great parish church of Wy- 
mondham. Both these splendid buildings have of recent 
years been scraped and cleaned within. 

Who would be more shocked than the builders of Nor- 
man churches to see them looking like glorified chalk-pits? 
They would be the first to wish them filled with colour. When 
time has coloured more beautifully than man can, the re- 
storer hastens to remove the glorious paint. Nature always 
sets to work to make things beautiful, when men allow her. 
We have never seen a Norman church as it was thought of by 
the builders. We have never seen its colour. We forget that 
it had no glass, that daylight poured through the small win- 
dows, so that a shaft of sunlight was here, a great black 
shadow there; that in bad weather rush mats or oiled canvas, 
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stretched on frames and fitted into the apertures, made mys- 
terious gloom, illumined by torches. 

There are many little round Normezn towers in Norfolk, 
there are many big square ones; there are splendid door- 
ways, admitting to churches, all the rest of which is of later 
period. I think of two such door-ways: one at Wroxham, 
glorious in form and strange, faded colour, like the blue-green 
of old copper; another at Kenninghall, with a carved animal 
on either side, on the left a strong Norman horse. Anyone 
interested in architecture might come to Norfolk to study 
Norman work: there is much and it is beautiful. But it is 
not of Norman work that one thinks as characteristic of Nor- 
folk; we must pass on. 

There is Early English work: the fine west front of Bin- 
ham Abbey, the chancel of Blakeney church, part of many 
another parish church; one is not impressed by it in Norfolk 
architecture, however, and passes it, immensely interesting 
and beautiful though it undoubtedly is, with a word. 

Coming to the fourteenth century, the period of pre- 
eminent beauty in English architecture, and to the Decorated 
Gothic, there is much to admire in Norfolk. At Cley-next- 
the-Sea is a splendid church, in spite of decay and, far worse, 
the restorer. It is difficult to imagine a more beautiful parish 
church than this must once have been: cruciform, with square 
embattled tower, the clerestory windows, cinquefoil and 
pointed alternating, the transept windows and the door-ways 
of superb design. The transepts are in ruin, if indeed they 
were ever finished: there is a tradition that the Black Death 
stopped the completion of this church. There are fascin- 
ating grotesques both within and without, the master-mason 
of the time appearing to have possessed a genius for the gro- 
tesque. His corbels are wonderful in design and they retain 
traces of their original colour. Of the barrenness of restora- 
tion one had better say nothing. This church stands, as so 
many churches do in Norfolk, within short distance of two 
others. Blakeney, equally imposing, and Wiverton, a fine 
Perpendicular building. The three churches are grouped 
wonderfully in a delightful landscape, red and grey cottages 
about them, a wind-mill, a belt of trees; behind, great 
stretches of salt marsh, and then the shining sea. 

There is a glorious Decorated church in quite another part 
of Norfolk, at East Harling. It is of the greatest interest, 
possessing as it does a splendid Decorated spire of wood 
covered with lead, and within the treasures of a fifteenth cen- 
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tury east window of stained glass, a fifteenth century parclose 
screen, an elaborate roof and ancient tombs. There is St. 
Mary’s, Tunstead, vast and impressive, with its curious 
fifteenth century relic-chamber and fifteenth century rood- 
screen. The relic-chamber—if relic-chamber it be—has puz- 
zled many an antiquarian. It is a low, passage-like con- 
struction of stone, stretching from north to south of the chan- 
cel, behind the place where the high altar once stood. At 
the north end is a flight of stone steps, leading to the flat top, 
at the south end a door, admitting to the chamber. ‘There 
has been a suggestion that its flat top was used as a stage 
for miracle plays, but this may be dismissed I think. The 
rood-loft, doubtless destroyed in Elizabeth’s reign, seems to 
have been replaced at a later date: a singular feature. The 
floor of the later loft remains, with its supports. 

There are many other churches and portions of churches 
of the Decorated period: the fine parish church at Aylsham, 
the churches of Antingham (two in the same churchyard, 
the earlier abandoned, because gutted by fire, and allowed to 
go to complete ruin), of Edingthorpe, curiously primitive and 
retaining great feeling of antiquity, of Wilby, beautiful in 
its simplicity and containing much picturesque Jacobean 
wood-work. But splendid as are these remains of Decorated 
architecture, we have not yet touched the characteristically 
Norfolk church. 

It was in the fifteenth century that there was a great 
revival of church building in Norfolk. The Perpendicular 
towers, many of them tall and impressive, dotted about all 
over the county, are what one associates with its landscape; 
the elaborately carved roofs and richly painted rood-screens, 
the carved fonts and occasional font-canopies are the features 
that make Norfolk in its way ecclesiastically unique. 

What out of the wealth shall one seize upon? We 
cannot do better than go to Ranworth, that tiny village of 
Broad-land, and see the church of St. Helen. There is gener- 
ally one way to approach a thing of interest and beauty, and 
only one: St. Helen's, Ranworth, must be approached by 
river. The Great Artist used much silver and grey when 
He painted Norfolk. A silver ribbon is the river, edged with 
grey-green reeds that sway and rustle; there are grey-green 
willows. Now there is a patch of pale blue in the sky, now 
a gleam of sunlight—silver sunlight. Our forefathers planted 
their churches on little hills in Broad-land; they painted in 
silver and grey too. Flints that look silver in sunlight, stone 
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that is grey. How they worked their flint—those clever fore- 
fathers! How they chose the right spot! They made their 
churches a part of Norfolk. 

Rich weavers used to live at Ranworth, and they wanted 
to make their church unique. It seems like many others out- 
side, square-towered, embattled; but it is just right; our 
forefathers knew what quiet dignity meant, proportion and 
colour. Just bold enough and just restrained enough: con- 
formed enough to tradition and free enough to make it St. 
Helen’s, Ranworth, and no other. A simple early Perpendi- 
cular church in its main lines, though some earlier work has 
been retained: nave and chancel, the latter thatched with 
local reeds (the whole building formerly), north and south 
porches, a tower, slightly diminishing as it rises. Within, the 
western arch is particularly lofty and impressive; the new 
plaster, though hard and staring, has mercifully relented in 
places, allowing us to see the consecration crosses. The great 
treasure is the rood-screen, unrestored, so far as colour goes, 
from the time of its execution. . Its form is peculiar: it 
stretches quite across the east end of the nave, so that it is not 
only a chancel-screen, but forms also a reredos on either hand 
for a side-altar, with a little wing or parclose screen at right 
angles, the depth of the altar-table. 

They were masters indeed, those painters who worked at 
Ranworth; their hands, now so long at rest, with a touch of 
the hand of time, have left us a symphony of colour, have 
given us religious pictures that make all who have eyes to 
see love religion. Botticelli might have done some of the 
little angels in the heads of the panels above the side-altars ; 
Our Lady is gracious and beautiful. There are glorious 
figures of St. George, in medizval knightly splendour, and 
of St. Michael; of St. Thomas of Canterbury and St. Felix 
in the glory of medizval vestments. The diapered back- 
grounds and the flowered garments are very beautiful; and 
here we find local interest: the dog and duck, introduced 
as a decoration for a saint’s garment, tell us that there were 
duck decoys in the neighbourhood in the fifteenth century 
as now. ‘There is local colour literally too, in the fact that 
the artists seem to have dipped their brushes in the sky, in 
the sunlight, in the gentle green of the reeds. We do not 
count that we have any school of early religious painting in 
England; yet many of the panels of our rood-screens are 
masterly creations. ' 
There is part of a stone altar iz sifu at Ranworth; there 
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is a fifteenth century cantor’s desk—a unique treasure this— 
with music and an eagle painted upon it; there is an Easter 
sepulchre; there is a small quantity of fourteenth century 
stained glass; there is the iron roller (fifteenth century or 
earlier) for raising and lowering the sanctuary lamp; there 
is much else of interest. 

We go to another church, to that of St. Agnes at Cawston. 
Here we find a great Perpendicular tower, the rest a vast 
cruciform building of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Here is another rood-screen of great beauty, and 
above it, on the wall over the chancel arch, lately revealed 
during restoration, the mark of the great rood—a white cross, 
surrounded by painting of a reddish hue. The roof is a 
splendid feature: a hammer-beam roof of great beauty. On 
every hammer-beam stands a great four-winged seraph, 
covered all over with carven scale-like feathers—on every 
beam except the two nearest the chancel. On these stand, 
on the gospel or north side, Our Lady with uplifted hands 
receiving the message of her great destiny from the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, on the epistle or south side, Gabriel with raised 
right hand delivering the message. Their great height from 
the ground must have saved these statues when the emissaries 
of destruction came. They came in 1547 to remove the 
rood and all images: at any rate, the decree of destruction 
was published then, and was carried out so drastically that 
of all the roods in England only two small and rude frag- 
ments survive. Destruction has gone on at intervals ever 
since, and Mr. F. Bligh Bond gives a list of seventy-two 
screens which are known to have been destroyed in the nine- 
teenth century in Devonshire alone. It is hard to find any 
excuse for this wanton folly save lack of understanding and 
care for the beautiful. 

During the restoration of Cawston Church (1912) I was 
allowed to climb up a long ladder (how long and how os- 
cillating!) not daring to look down. To be up there ona 
platform among the big wooden seraphs was of thrilling in- 
terest. Our Lady’s garments retain traces of gold and colour. 
Her statue is one of the very few of pre-Reformation date 
that are left to us in Norfolk. She stands in stone in a niche 
on the porch at Happisburgh; I do not remember to have 
seen her anywhere else. 

There is a mural painting at Cawston of St. Agnes, dis- 
covered some years ago beneath the whitewash and un- 
covered. There is much else that is wonderful. 
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Trunch Church is very much like Ranworth in general 
outline, but that it has lead-covered aisles. It possesses a 
hammer-beam roof of simple beauty, a rood-screen with 
paintings of the apostles, all of whose faces have been 
scratched out by some fanatic hand. The great treasure 
here is however a font-canopy of carved wood, growing up 
from the higher of two steps, an exquisite piece of workman- 
ship. Doubtless it was once aglow with gold and colour, 
but now it is of a drab tone, shaded by age and not unpleas- 
ing to the eye. There are marks on one of its panels, show- 
ing where a metal crucifix was once fastened. The stalls in 
the chancel are old, and have at some time been used as 
school desks, for the demon boy has well marked them with 
his otherwise forgotten name, and hollows for ink-wells have 
been cut. Worst of all “ restorations,” at the east end of the 
chancel there are the commandments painted on a pink 
ground and there is shallow local carving of the poorest type. 

At Knapton, near by, is the most wonderful carved roof in 
Norfolk: a double hammer-beam roof of very wide span, 
ornamented on either side with two rows of angels with out- 
spread wings. Much original colour still clings to this roof 
and, but for the fact that some modern has thought to better 
the original design by adding on either side, where the bases 
of the beams should taper to the wall, another row of large, 
neat angels, it would be singularly perfect. 

It is perhaps good that the architectural and artistic sacri- 
leges of the past hundred years in Norfolk churches are not 
recorded. A poet says of restoration: 

Time’s worst decay 
Will wreathe its ruins with some loveliness ; 
But these new Vandals can but make a rain-proof barrenness. 
It is not only that; the decoration is generally so trying, 
so out of tone with the old work. 

There are fonts of great interest in Norfolk, representing 
the different periods of ecclesiastical architecture and art, 
celebrated among them those wonderfully-carved Seven 
Sacrament fonts, a Sacrament depicted on each of seven 
panels, the eighth being generally filled by a crucifixion 
group. There is a fine example at Little Walsingham, 
standing high at the top of three richly-carved steps and 
surmounted by a picturesque Jacobean cover. At North Wal- 
sham and Sall there are original covers, suspended from a 
beam above. There are painted fifteenth century pulpits at 
Sall, St. Faith’s and Castle Acre. 
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But of the wealth there seems no end. It is never safe 
to pass a church, lest one should miss some link with the past, 
something that would carry one back to the golden age of 
ecclesiastical art that has gone. This is but an impressionist 
sketch; a careful study would fill volumes. 


HAROLD 5S. SQUIRRELL. 


ST. CATHARINE. 





The mystic life of old Sienna’s saint 

Lends colour to the sceptical complaint 

That history and legendary lore 

Were somewhat freely fused in days of yore; 


And pondering what the ages have believed, 
How that the saint the stigmata received, 

By ecstasy obtained the soul's award, 

And made exchange of hearts with her dear Lord, 


One hears the whimperings of exacting doubt 
Twisting the valued evidence about, 

Perhaps suggesting that the records seem 

But lingerings of some medizval dream. 


For, as revealed through biographic pen, 
Events of Catharine's hallowed days loom odd, 
Even conceding that mankind was then 

Five hundred years less far away from God. 


Yet, analyzing closer one may find 
Nothing at fault except the doubter’s mind. 
Objective truth is under no constraint 

To grant each man the stirrups of a saint. 


Those who in action climb to the world’s Light 
Get clearer vision with advancing height, 

And mountain tops are hardest to attain 

For those whose normal dwelling is the plain. 





’Tis not for me to fathom Bethlehem 

And Calvary, nor dare to look askance 

At God’s descents; I fain must measure them 
Not by my knowledge, but my ignorance. 


F. E. ALBINO, 
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CS  —— 
II. 


LET us see how far we have now got. We began by con- 
sidering the evidence for the miracles recorded in the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles as having been worked by our Lord 
and His immediate disciples and followers, amongst which 
the chief miracle of all, which towers over all the rest, won- 
derful as these were in themselves, was the miracle of His 
own resurrection from the dead. We noted how, on the one 
hand, all these were so firmly rooted in the history of that 
initial period that it would be impossible to eliminate them 
without making the entire history of our Lord's life unin- 
telligible, and likewise unintelligible the entire history of the 
foundation and endurance of the Church, which so obviously 
grew out of these miracles and their firm acceptance by those 
who witnessed them. Next, to obviate the objection often 
urged that, if miracles happened in those days, it is unintelli- 
gible that they should never have happened since, we claimed 
that they had happened over and over again in all ages since 
the time of our Lord, and in substantiation of this claim, we 
drew attention in the first place, as to a signal instance of 
miracles still occurring, to the profusion of miracles which 
have taken place at Lourdes during the last half-century, 
without the anti-miraculists being able either to deny their 
reality as facts or to explain their character by any known or 
conceivable natural processes. In the last article we went a 
step further, and studied the evidence for the unbroken series 
of ecclesiastical miracles recorded as having been worked 
by saints of the Catholic Church during that more recent 
period beginning with the legislation of Urban VIII. in 1635, 
and continuing up to the present time; the period through- 
out which the facts concerning such alleged miracles have 
been examined and sifted by a process of investigation of un- 
paralleled strictness, and such that we ourselves, having the 
essential facts thus minutely guaranteed by those past pro- 
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cesses, can not only trust in the verdict of experts called in 
during the processes, but even examine and judge for our- 
selves, in the fulness of our modern knowledge, if the facts 
thus certified exceed the power of nature or not. 

We must now consider the long period antecedent to Ur- 
ban VIII. Even an elementary acquaintance with that period 
can certify us that, from the days of the apostles onwards, simi- 
lar miracles to those authenticated in recent times have been 
recorded as occurring regularly in connexion with the lives 
of the saints, and the fact of this similarity of character and 
attendant circumstances, dispenses us from the necessity of 
requiring as a condition for the acceptance of those older 
miracle stories evidence of the same judicial kind as tor the 
latter. It can no longer be urged against the reality of those 
older miracles that their character makes them inconceivable. 
It is enough, therefore, if we have historical evidence for 
their occurrence of the same kind as would be deemed satis- 
factory in the case of any other alleged facts of the past. 
And as we only need a few specimens to represent the whole 
we may take them from the primitive period of the Church's 
history. 

We may begin with a few general statements. 

St. Irenzeus, writing towards the end of the second cen- 
tury, in his fifth Book against Heresies, chapters 31, 32, 
contrasts the pretended miracles of the followers of Simon 
Magus and Carpocrates with the true miracles often wrought 
by the Christians: 

Simon, Carpocrates, and some others who are said to work 
wonders, are to be refuted on this ground that they do what they 
do not in the power of God, or of truth, nor for the benefit of 
men, but in the interests of ruin and error through magical arts 
and delusions and by all pervading fraud, doing much more harm 
than good to those who believe in them and in their seductions. 
For they cannot restore sight to the blind nor hearing to the deaf, 
nor can they cast out any devils save those whom they have first 
brought in, if indeed they can do as much as that; nor can they 
cure the weak or the lame or paralytics, or such as are afflicted in 
any other part of the body,whereas oftentimes it happens{he means 
among the Christians] that those are restored to good health who 
are sufferers from some corporal sickness or from those sicknesses 
which come from without [? from evil spirits]. And so far are 
[these heretics] from raising the dead—as the Lord raised some 
and the apostles too by their prayer, and often among the brother- 
hood when there is need and the church on every side makes its 
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petition with much fasting and supplication, the spirit of the dead 
has returned and the man is given back to the prayers of the 
saints [#.e., the Christians]—that they do not even believe that 
this is in any way possible, but think that by resurrection from 
the dead is meant acceptance of what they call the truth. . 

But if they say that the Lord did this [/.e., rose from the 
dead] in some imaginary appearances [phantasmata] we can refer 
them to the prophetical predictions, and show them from thence 
that these things were both certainly predicted and certainly ac- 
complished concerning Him, and that He is the sole Son of God. 
And because of this, and in His name, those who are truly ‘His 
disciples and receive the gift [gratiam] from Him, bestow upon 
the rest of men for their benefit the gifts which they have sever- 
ally received from Him. For some cast out devils so truly and 
surely that the very persons who are thus made clean from most 
wicked spirits, themselves receive the faith and are members of 
the Church. Others have foreknowledge of the future and see 
visions and utter prophetical words. Others cure, by laying hands 
on them, those suffering from some disease and restore them to 
health. Nay, as has been said, even dead persons have risen to 
life again, and have remained with us for many years after- 
wards. Innumerable, in short, are the gifts which the Church 
throughout the world, having received [the power] from God, 
effects daily, in the name of Christ Jesus crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, for the benefit of the nations, neither seducing any one 
nor taking money from any man—for as she has freely received 
from God she must freely give. 


It is not conceivable that St. Irenzeus would have thus 
ventured to claim, in an open challenge to the heretics of 
his time, as public facts of that time to be found among the 
orthodox Christians, and with no parallel among the heretics, 
unless there were some corresponding and commensurate 
realities known to all who could use their eyes and see. Yet 
St. Irenzeus is not the only writer of that earlier period to 
whose statements this same mode of inference is applicable. 
If we go back some thirty or forty years from the time of St. 
Irenzeus we find St. Justin Martyr, in an Apology for the 
Christians of the Empire speaking in a similar style: 


Many are those obsessed by the evil spirits throughout the 
world, as also in this city [of Rome] whom none of their wizards, 
with all their adjurations, enchantments and magic potions could 
cure. And yet they have been cured and are still cured by our 
people the Christians, who adjuring them by “ the name of Jesus 
Christ who was crucified under Pontius Pilate "’ set free and drive 
away the devils who obsess them. 
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Tertullian, Origen and St. Cyprian use similar language. 
Thus Origen, after a passage in which he ridicules the clients 
of Aesculapius, declares that he can point to “an immense 
number of Greeks and barbarians who have believed in our 
Jesus,” and says (Contra Celsum, lib. iii.): 


And among these one or another of them as a sign of the 
marvellous power he has received through his faith heals the sick 
by invoking over them the name of God and of Jesus, and re- 
citing some history of His life. And we have seen with our 
own eyes many thus delivered from grave ailments such as mental 
alienation, madness, and innumerable afflictions to which neither 
men nor devils ever brought relief. 


And St. Cyprian, in his Zetter to Demetrianus, the Pro- 
consul, who had complained of the Christians for not wor- 
shipping the gods, and thereby bringing down misfortunes 
on the Empire, urges the impotence of those gods, ‘‘ who are 
nothing but demons and yield at once to the exorcisms of the 
Christians, as any one may see who will watch the process.” 


Oh! if you would come and hear and see these evil spirits 
who are your gods, when they are adjured and tormented by our 
spiritual blows, and by our tormenting words are cast out of the 
bodies of the possessed; when howling and groaning under the 
infliction of the human voice and the divine power they feel the 
blows of the [spiritual] whips and the scourges, and confess to 
the judgment that is to come. Come and see if what we say is 
not true. . . . You will see us besought by those whom you 
beseech, us feared by those whom you fear and adore; you will see 
standing beneath our hand, bound and quivering, those whom you 
receive and venerate as gods. Verily you will be ashamed of 
your errors when you see and hear these gods of yours in response 
to our interrogations admit what they are, and in your very pre- 
sence own under our compulsion to their tricks and deceits. 


It may be objected that what these early writers claim for 
themselves is the power to cast out devils, a process in the 
reality of which the modern generations no longer believe. 
But see the account of a South African exorcism in 
Father Joyce’s Question of Miracles, p. 125. But the 
point is that those primitive generations, as represented 
by the leading Christian writers of their time, did be- 
lieve in possession, and could point to visible and tangible 
occurrences, in many cases publicly known, which supported 
their beliefs, besides confirming what is recorded of posses- 
sions and exorcisms in the Gospels. Besides, if possession 
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is now scouted, it is because the phenomena associated with 
it are now explained as the phenomena of definite diseases, 
such as epilepsy. But this involves what for our present 
purpose does just-as well, namely, that the diseases in those 
past days thus incorrectly diagnosed were cured in a mar- 
vellous way at the bidding of the Christian thaumaturgists. 
Nor must we overlook that St. Irenzeus includes among the in- 
firmities that were cured and publicly known to be cured, 
restoring sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and even 
life to the dead. In short, they claim, nor is it likely that 
they were singular in claiming, for the Christian body in 
their own time, the same kind of miracles as we read of in the 
Gospels, and are confronted with in the marvels of Lourdes, 
and of the saints during the later period when the examina- 
tion of alleged miracles was so rigidly conducted. 

Nor are particular instances wanting in the records of 
those days to illustrate what these writers have in view in their 
claim. Even in the earliest period of all, when as yet the 
Christian literature preserved to us is very scanty, we have 
the account of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, written about 
the year 147, and sent by the Church of Smyrna to the Church 
of Philomelium, by them to be passed on when read to the 
churches lying beyond. It is the earliest of the Acta Mar- 
tyrum, and is of undoubted authenticity. St. Polycarp was 
sentenced to be burnt alive, but when he was tied to the stake, 
and the flames were lit around him, according to the report 
of the Smyrnians: 

As the flame blazed forth in great fury we, to whom it was 
given to witness it, beheld a great miracle, and we have been 
preserved that we might make known to others what occurred. 
For the fire, forming itself into an arch, like a ship’s sail when 
filled with the wind, encompassed as in a circle the body of the 
martyr. And he appeared within this setting not like flesh that 
is burnt, but as bread that is baked, or gold and silver glowing 
in a furnace. Moreover, we perceived such a sweet fragrance 
breathed therefrom, as if incense or choice spices had been there. 


The next earliest authentic account of some Christian 
martyrdoms is in the letter sent by the Christians of Vienne 
and Lyons to the Christians of Asia and Phrygia. About 
the year 177 there was a general persecution of the Chris- 
tians in those two cities of Gaul. The account written by 
some of these is very touching, but we must confine ourselves 
to one incident in the narrative. The deacon Sanctus, the 
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leader of the band, when asked about his name and condition, 
had only one reply, which he repeated again and again, “ I am 
a Christian.” 

This made the governor and the executioners compete with 

one another in tormenting him, and when they had exhausted 
their resources in afflicting him, they finished by applying red 
hot plates of iron to the most sensitive parts of his body. These 
parts burned, but he remained immovable, unyielding, firm 
in his confession, refreshed and strengthened by the divine source 
of living water which flows from the bowels of Christ (John vii. 
38). His body bore witness to what he had undergone. It was 
one continuous mass of bruise and sore, and so contracted that 
it had lost the appearance of the human form. But the Christ 
who suffered in him accomplished in him great marvels. 
Some days after they set themselves to torture the martyr again. 
They thought that, now when his flesh was swollen and inflamed, 
if they made him endure again the same chastisements, he must 
be vanquished by them for he could not even bear the touch of 
a hand, or else he would die under the infliction, and his death 
would inspire the rest with fear. Yet nothing of this sort re- 
sulted, but, contrary to all expectation, the body of Sanctus re- 
covered and was restored under the torments that ensued. He 
recovered his previous form and the use of his limbs, so that 
the second torture was for him by grace of Christ not a chastise- 
ment but a cure. 


In the middle of the third century two saints were in the 
highest repute for their miracles. These were St. Anthony, 
the Father of Eastern Monachism, and St. Hilarion, the 
founder of Monachism in Palestine. The Life of St. An- 
thony was written the year after his death by St. Athanasius, 
who knew him well, had lived with him for some time in his 
desert in Upper Egypt, and had subsequently often visited him, 
as he says in the Preface to the Life. In this Preface he also 
tells us of the occasion that led him to write. Some monks 
from foreign parts, z.e., from Italy, had asked him, as one 
who knew Anthony so well, to write for them an account of 
the life of one whom they in the West wished to take as a 
model for their own religious life. They wanted to know 
what he was before he took up the eremitical life, what was 
the manner of his death, and if what was widely-reported 
concerning him was true. And St. Athanasius, in acceding 
to their request, wished them to read his account to the breth- 
ren in the West, among whom Jesus Christ had already caused 
his name to become known, “ in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Italy, 
Illyricum, and in Rome, the capital of the world.” 
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The Life of St. Hilarion was written by St. Jerome. As 
Hilarion’s eremitical life in Palestine, which began in 306, 
finished in 366, when to escape the increasing disturbance 
of his solitude by the crowds who flocked to him, he with- 
drew to Egypt and other regions, eventually dying in Cyprus 
in 371, whereas St. Jerome did not reach Bethlehem till 
386—they never came into personal contact. But Bethle- 
hem, where St. Jerome remained for the last five years of his 
life, during which he prepared himself for writing and actu- 
ally wrote Vita Hilarionis, was not much more than fifty 
miles distant from Tabrith, near Gaza, where Hilarion 
wrought his chief miracles, and, so much against his will, at- 
tracted an increasing concourse of people to his cell. St. 
Jerome had therefore excellent oral sources, and perhaps 
written sources, from which to gather the needful informa- 
tion about one whose memory was still so fresh in those parts. 
His Life of Hilarion, therefore, unlike his Life of Paul the 
Hermit, who was separated from him by a much longer in- 
terval of time, is recognized as historical, at all events, in its 
leading features. 

It is impossible for us now to discuss at length the mira- 
cles attributed to the two saints. It must suffice to give one 
from each source. 

In the Life of St. Anthony it is related how on one occa- 
sion the case of a girl from Busiris in Tripoli was brought 
before him. She was the victim of a severe and loathsome 
disease. 


The mucus discharge from her nose, the tears from her eyes, 
the putrid efflux from her ears would fall to the ground and forth- 
with turn into worms. Moreover to make the calamity graver still, 
her body was paralysed, and her eyes were unnaturally distorted. 
Her parents hearing that some monks were setting out on a visit to 
Anthony, having in their hearts faith in the Lord who had healed 
the woman with the flux of blood, begged them to take with them 
the child with her father. They refused, and the father and child 
remained with Paphnutius who had lost an eye during the time of 
persecution. When the monks reached Anthony they asked his 
leave for the father and child to come to him. To this he would 
not consent, but, even before he had heard from them the nature 
of the girl’s disease, he told them that, if they went back to 
Paphnutius they would find her, either already dead or quite 
cured. And the latter happened. 


The notion that in this case the discharge turned into 
worms was of course a bit of the naive diagnosis we must ex- 
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pect from those early times.! But it is evident that her condi- 
tion was too serious for a natural cure with such instantane- 
ousness. St. Athanasius relates a number of similar cures 
wrought by Anthony, and to his account of one of the earliest 
he attaches the note that “ our Lord who had said ‘ ask and 
it shall be given you’ wrought many other works through 
Anthony—for many of those who were afflicted, when he re- 
fused to open his door to them, slept outside the monastery 
and praying with sincere faith were healed.” 


Of Hilarion, among other miracles, the following is one of 
the earliest recorded by St. Jerome: 


Aristenzte, the wife of Elpidius, who was afterwards Pre- 
fect of the Praetorium, a woman esteemed very noble among 
her own people and still more noble among the Christians, was 
returning with her husband and three children from a visit to 
St. Anthony, and, because of the illness of the three latter, was 
stopping at Gaza. For there, because of the infected air, or rather 
as it afterwards appeared, for the glory of the servant of God 
Hilarion, they were seized with an intermittent fever and were all 
given up by the doctors; and the mother was passing first to one 
then to another of the beds of her children, groaning and not 
knowing which of them she would have to bewail first. But, 
hearing that there was a monk in a neighbouring solitude, she 
went to seek him out, accompanied by her maid servants and 
eunuchs, forgetful of her matronly dignity in the intensity of her 
maternal love. . . . She adjured him by Jesus, our most 
clement God, and by His cross and blood, to restore to her her 
three sons; and when he refused, saying he had never left his 
cell to go into a village much less a town, she cast herself on the 
ground, and kept crying out, “ Hilarion, servant of Christ, restore 
tome my children. Anthony kept them in Egypt, by thee let them 
be preserved in Syria.’ All present were weeping, and Hilarion 
too was weeping whilst refusing. But she did not depart be- 
fore she made him promise to come into Gaza. In the evening 

t A medical friend’s comment is: “* The discharges turning to worms on fall- 
ing on the ground probably only means that the pus, etc., becoming fly-blown 
gave rise to maggots, a not unlikely thing in a hot climate like Tripoli. The 
eyes of children in the East are frequently covered with flies. Paralysis does 
not necessarily mean paralysis in the modern sense, though it may. The body 
broken down with paralysis may only mean inability to move from great ex- 
haustion. The eyes turned contrary to nature may be either a squint or 
turned up from photophobia. The picture of the case would do very well for 
an intelligent and observant layman's description of a case of septic otitis 
and rhinitis after scarlet fever or measles. The tears from the eyes and photo- 
phobia would naturally follow from the implication of the lachrymal sac. 1 
have seen cases to which this description might apply. . . . Another possible 
explanation is nasal and pharyngeal diphtheria with otitis media. This would 
fit in with corpus paralysi dissolutum, and the oculos perversos contra naturam, 
as being due to diphtheritic paralysis and the si non est mortua curatam, is 
what we should expect under these circumstances.” 
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when he came he made the sign of the cross over the three beds 
and the feverish limbs of the occupants, and invoked Jesus. And, 
O wonderful power! As it were from three fountains the sweat 
poured forth. The very same hour they took food, and recog- 
nising their sorrowing mother and blessing God, they kissed the 
hands of the holy man. As soon as this became known and had 
spread far and wide, the multitude flocked to him from Syria and 
Egypt. And many believed in Christ and were professed as 
monks. 


Here again we have the element of instantaneousness 
which, as we have seen, points to miracle. 

We have now reached the middle of the fourth century, 
and have got far in advance of that primitive period to which 
Protestant writers of the orthodox section would limit the age 
of miracles,—on the plea that they were necessary for the 
period in which the Church was being founded, but were 
meant to give place to other proofs when its hold on the world 
was firmly established. And it needs to be observed that the 
authorities we have been able to cite for the miracles of St. 
Anthony and St. Hilarion, equally with those who have 
vouched for the occurrence of miracles in the second and 
third centuries, have been the leading Fathers of their time— 
for the second century, SS. Justin Martyr and Irenzus, and 
Tertullian, for the third Origen and St. Cyprian,for the fourth 
St. Athanasius and St. Jerome, to whom might be added as 
finding no difficulty in accepting their stories, St. John Chry- 
sostom, St. Augustine and others. For St. John Chrysostom 
has spoken in unqualified terms of praise of the Life of 
St. Anthony, which he could not have done had he disbe- 
lieved in the miraculous side of St. Athanasius’s narrative. 
And this is important, because St. John Chrysostom, in his 
Treatise de Sacerdotio, iv. 3, says that “ not all the men of 
his time, were they to come together and offer up ten thou- 
sand prayers and tears, could do as much as St. Paul’s apron 
did then” (c/. Acts xix. 12), and these words have been 
cited as proving that he could not have believed in post-apos- 
tolic miracles. His words about the Life of Anthony show 
that we must not press these rhetorical phrases which can only 
mean that men cannot do such things by their own power. 
The words of St. Augustine, another great admirer of the Life 
of St. Anthony, which had an appreciable influence on the 
process of his conversion,! may be cited as testifying how far 
miracles were a feature in the experiences of fourth cen- 


* Confessions, vi. 14. 
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tury Christianity, and likewise as explaining how it could, 
none the less, happen that men could be led to contrast the 
miracles of those days with the miracles alleged to have been 
worked in the apostolic days. In his De Civitate Dei, lib. 
XXII., cap. viii. he meets precisely this objection, that mira- 
cles of the kind related in Scripture are no longer worked. 
His answer is that: 


Even now miracles are worked in His name, either through 
His sacraments or through the prayers and commemorations of 
His saints. But these are not illumined by the same brightness and 
spread abroad with the same glory as those [of the Gospel]. 

The canon of Holy Scripture which must needs be spread far 
and wide, causes those to be recited everywhere and to be rooted 
firmly in the memory of all peoples, whereas these even in the 
places where they occur are hardly known to the whole city. For 
generally even there very few know about them, the rest being 
ignorant, especially if the city be large; and when in other places 
they are told to other people, they do not come to them recom- 
mended by the same authority as those in the canon, so as to be 
believed without difficulty and hesitation, although they are 
pointed out by the faithful to the Christian believers. 


Is not this exactly what is wont to happen now? That 
there is conclusive evidence for the reality of most striking 
miracles even in these days we have seen. But the men of 
the time are not anxious to find evidence for events they 
would prefer should not happen, and they refuse to open their 
eyes to them, however much the facts are there. 

However, that in those days, too, there were miracles that 
could not pass unnoticed, St. Augustine, in the passage cited, 
proceeds to exemplify, referring to one that had taken place 
under very remarkable circumstances at Milan in 386, at a 
time when he was himself in that city, and passing through 
a spiritual crisis which made him particularly attentive to 
it. It is a miracle which must certainly find a place in this 
article, but it belongs primarily to the Life of St. Ambrose, 
not to that of St. Augustine. 

In the year mentioned at Milan, St. Ambrose, who was 
then in the twelfth year of his episcopate, was passing with 
his flock through an anxious experience. The mass of the 
populace there were enthusiastic Catholics, but there was also 
in the city an influential party of Arians, which had been 
fostered by the late heretical Bishop Auxentius, and was still 
favoured by the Empress Regent Justina, herself a virulent 
adherent of the same heresy. At the time in question she 
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was Claiming for the Arian section of the inhabitants the 
use of the Naborian Basilica; and Ambrose, in the cause of 
orthodoxy, was resisting her with the apostolic boldness which 
was so marked a feature in his character. She was trying to 
get him out of the town, and had even inspired some vain 
attempts to have him assassinated. At the moment, which 
was in the last days of Holy Week of the year 386, he was 
shut up in the Naborian Basilica, with the soldiers sent by 
the Empress waiting outside to arrest him should he attempt 
to go out, though these soldiers were more than half disposed 
to range themselves on his side. Just then a wonderful thing 
happened. He had lately dedicated a new Basilica, which 
from this circumstance came to bear his name. The people 
had asked that it should be fully consecrated, but for this 
the relics of martyrs were required, and none such were avail- 
able. Whilst he was detained in the Naborian Basilica, he 
was told in a vision that just beneath the spot where he was, 
in front of the altar of SS. Narbor and Felix, there lay, in 
an unknown and unhonoured grave, the bodies of the mar- 
tyrs Gervasius and Protasius. He caused at once the ground 
there to be excavated. In a tomb were discovered the bones 
of two men of wonderful height, together with much fresh 
blood (ossa integra—plurimum sanguinis—sanguine tumulus 
madet). This discovery evoked a great outburst of enthu- 
siasm. For two days and nights the bodies were exposed for 
veneration, for one day in the Naborian Basilica, for another 
in the Church of St. Faustus, and, apparently, a third in the 
Ambrosian Basilica, where finally they were laid to rest be- 
neath the chief altar. 

On the last two of these days St. Ambrose preached a sort 
of panegyric, the substance of which he gives, together with 
an account of the whole incident, in the letter written, 
evidently not more than a few days later, to his sister Marcel- 
lina. We are thus furnished with a living picture of the 
whole scene as it was enacted. There seem to have been 
other previous miracles to which the Saint refers in the first 
of his two sermons, where he assimilates what he witnessed 
to the scenes of which the New Testament tells us—some de- 
livered from the dominion of evil spirits, others cured of their 
infirmities by touching with their hands the vesture of the 
saints, many garments and napkins cast upon the sacred relics, 
and thereby rendered powerful to heal.t' The healing of the 


* Compare these words of St. Ambrose with those above cited from St. John 
Chrysostom, which were written either in 386 or 387. 
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blind Severus apparently took place between the first and 
the second sermon. This man was well-known in the city, 
having been a butcher in the public service until his blind- 
ness came on. Since then he had lived upon the alms of the 
charitable, who therefore could now testify the better to the 
reality of his previous affliction. As the procession passed 
to the Ambrosian Basilica, this Severus, asking what the stir 
was about, was led by his guide to the relics, and permitted 
to touch the silken covering in which they were wrapped. 
At once he regained his lost sight, and, as St. Augustine and 
Paulinus—who was St. Ambrose’s secretary at the time of 
the miracle, and afterwards wrote his master’s life at the re- 
quest of St. Augustine at least twelve years later—both testify, 
he remained for years after his cure in the perfect enjoy- 
ment of his sight, being employed on the staff of the Basilica 
where his cure had taken place. We regret not to have space 
to incorporate the passages in which St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and Paulinus the notary, describe and emphasize 
the fact of this cure, for they afford convincing proof of the 
deep impression the miracle had made on such unexception- 
able authorities. And this is proof decisive that it was a 
cure of no trivial kind, as Dr. Edwin Abbott tries to make 
out in his criticism of Newman in his Philomythus. It is 
quite impossible that such people as those mentioned, or the 
many others of similar character in that large and influen- 
tial capital, should have been so impressed with the cure of 
this blind man, if it meant nothing more than that a weak- 
sighted man had fancied, after touching the relic, that his 
sight had become a little better. 

But in this study of the attitude towards miracles of the 
age of St. Augustine, we must not omit a reference to his 
De Civitate Dei (lib. XXII., cap. viil.), where he enumer- 
ates some twenty miracles that had taken place in his neigh- 
bourhood, most of them of a very remarkable character. Let 
a short account of one of these stand for a specimen of what 
that famous chapter contains. It is that of Innocent, the ex- 
advocatus of the vicarial prefecture, and what gives to it a 
special interest is that Augustine and his friend Alypius were 
the guests of Innocent at this very time, and “ saw the miracle 
with their own eyes.’’ This Innocent was afflicted with 
several fistula which the surgeons had had to cut out with 
their rude instruments. This severe operation relieved him 
as far as those particular fistula were concerned, but one 
other, which lay deep, and so escaped their search, remained 
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unremoved, and caused him excessive torture. The surgeons, 
when at length they discovered it, seeing the consternation 
with which the prospect of another operation filled him, 
sought for a timé to treat the part affected with ointments. 
But, as this proved useless, it was at last decided to use the 
knife again. The poor man was broken down with terror, 
and, being an earnest Christian, called in Bishop Saturninus 
of Uzala, a priest named Gelosus, and some deacons, among 
whom was the future Bishop Aurelius of Carthage, with whom 
St. Augustine tells us he often used to talk over the matter 
in after days. They all prayed very fervently together the 
night before the new operation was to take place, and St. 
Augustine’s reflection is that if this prayer were not answered 
it would be difficult to understand how any prayer whatever 
could be answered. Then Innocent, before they parted 
for the night, asked these clerical friends to be with him on 
the morrow during his ordeal—to take part in his funeral, 
as he expressed it, which he anticipated as far more likely 
than his relief. When the morning came and the surgeons had 
uncovered the part where the fistula was, to their surprise it 
was entirely gone, a scar only being left to indicate where it 
had been. Given the accuracy of this narrative, and its 
attestation seems complete, few would venture to regard it 
as explicable by any natural process. Of the other cases in 
this group several are not less decisive. One is another sud- 
den cure of fistula, one of cancer in the breast, one of stone, 
one of blindness, and four of restoration of life to the dead. 
St. Augustine gives them all as cases that he could personally 
vouck for, and in concluding his list, says: “ If | were to men- 
tion only the miracles of healing (to leave the rest alone), 
which have been worked by the glorious St. Stephen, in the 
neighbouring colony of Calama and in our own, it would fill 
many volumes, and yet it is not two years since the shrine of 
St. Stephen was set up in our midst at Hippo regius."’ Hippo 
regius, in fact, seems to have been a sort of fifth century 
Lourdes, for St. Augustine speaks of quite seventy cures 
wrought there, of which an official statement had been made 
public. 

If it were necessary to give a comprehensive account of 
the miracles said to have been wrought in the age with which 
we have been dealing, we should need to consider the lives 
of several other saints who then lived. We should need, 
for instance, to consider the life of St. Martin of Tours, the 
great wonder-worker of the fourth century, round whose 
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memory many untrustworthy legends have no doubt gathered, 
but some of whose miracles have been recorded in a spirit 
of moderation by his associate and disciple, Sulpicius Severus, 
and bear the marks of truth upon their face. And then there 
are the miracles ascribed to so many illustrious saints of the 
middle ages. Plenty of material exists for the study of these, 
but we can pass them all over now, content to have given 
what suffices for the argument we have in hand. For the 
conclusion that we wish to draw, let us repeat it once more, 
is that, inasmuch as the fully authenticated miracles at 
Lourdes and elsewhere in modern times effectually discredit 
the anti-miraculous presupposition, it can no longer be ration- 
ally invoked to justify the rejection of any ancient occurrence 
which, if admitted, would involve the admission of a miracle ; 
and that it is, therefore, enough in dealing with ancient occur- 
rences such as those we have brought forward as examples, 
to ascertain if they are supported by the same kind of his- 
torical evidence which would be deemed sufficient for the es- 
tablishment of any other alleged facts. For this if allowed 
goes to prove that miracles are recognizable in past centuries 
just as they are recognizable in contemporary history, and are 
recognizable in the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 

In finishing this article two brief observations are perhaps 
needed. In claiming that the critical tests that suffice to 
establish other facts of the past suffice also to establish those 
of them that involve miracle, we presuppose that these tests 
will be rigid. It is no question of recognizing as miracles 
of the past those stories which rest only on the allegation 
of untrustworthy legends. The requisite witness must be that 
of contemporaries, well-informed contemporaries, and even, 
in the last resort, of eye-witnesses. And again, there is room 
for a distinction between miracles of the past for which evi- 
dence adequate to carry conviction has been preserved, and 
those for which no such evidence has been preserved, but 
which may still have been true miracles, and as such have con- 
vinced the age to which they belonged and the judges who 
had opportunities of addressing further interrogations to still 
living witnesses. In view of this second possibility, we may 
reasonably take up the position that the evidence we have 
from the past compels us to recognize, that there were true 
miracles in those older generations, but that we should be 
cautious in pinning our faith to particular miracles. 

S.F.S. 














Germany and its Population Statistics. 


————_> 


THE question of the population of the German Empire is 
one of considerable interest at the present time, and also a 
matter about which many loose and erroneous views are preva- 
lent. Although the main facts may be ascertained by every 
one who will put himself to the pains of consulting any or- 
dinary book of reference such as 7he Statesman’s Year Book 
or Whitaker's Almanack, it is astonishing what a number of 
people do not think it worth while to take that amount of 
trouble for themselves. The result is that one often hears 
the opposing forces discussed with a curious disregard of 
simple and easily-accessible data. Without at all pretending 
to have made an exhaustive study of the vital statistics of the 
Fatherland, I have had the opportunity of looking up the 
points of chief importance in authorities which are not within 
the reach of every reader in a private library, and it has oc- 
curred to me that some of the information I have gleaned 
may possibly be interesting to others besides myself. 

The first point which courts investigation is naturally a 
comparison of the absolute numerical strength of the nations 
engaged in the present struggle. It is not unusual for those 
who write about the war from a standpoint antagonistic to 
that of the Allies to represent Germany as set upon by a 
coalition of cowardly assailants who, like wolves or jackals 
hunting in packs, would never dare to face their quarry un- 
less they were assured of an overwhelming numerical su- 
periority. There are, indeed, many journalists belonging to 
this party who, with scant regard for the susceptibilities of 
Austria-Hungary, deliberately write of the present contest as 
if Germany, single handed, were defying the world. In point 
of fact, a glance at the Séatistical Abstract for the Principal 
Foreign Countries, issued as a Blue Book in last July, shows 
that in 1912, the latest year for which returns are available, 
Austria-Hungary had the third largest population of all the 
countries taking part in this deadly contest. In Igor it 
numbered 45,838,000; in 1906, 47,763,000; in I912, 
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50,237,000. Compare it with the figures for France and the 
United Kingdom. In 1901 our own total population, as de- 
termined by the census of that year, was 41,458,721, in 1906 
it was estimated at 43,360,000, and in 1912 at 45,663,000. 
Again, France in 1901 had a population of 38,961,945, in 
1906 of 39,252,000, and in 1912 of 39,660,000. Thus 
if we added the whole population of Great Britain and Bel- 
gium (about 7,500,000) together we should not much ex- 
ceed the population of Austria-Hungary, and if we added that 
of Belgium to that of France we should not, from these two 
countries alone, find it at all easy to raise the equivalent of the 
number of men that Austria-Hungary ought to be able to put 
into the field. 

Turning in the next place to the Fatherland itself we have, 
of course, to deal with figures considerably greater. In 
1901 the German Empire numbered 56,87 4,000 inhabitants, 
in 1906, 61,153,000, and in 1912, 66,146,000, an increase 
of nearly ten millions in eleven years, and consequently an in- 
crease progressing at a rate not very far short of a million a 
year. Inthe United Kingdom, owing to emigration and other 
causes, there has never been a time, even in the days of the 
higher birth-rates which prevailed before 1880, when the 
annual increase of our population amounted to much more 
than 400,000. 

But as against the numerical preponderance of Germany 
and Austria- Hungary,when compared with their western rivals, 
we have to set the immense population of Russia. The statistics 
in this case are probably not very exact, but taking the figures 
given in the Government Adséract already quoted we find 
the whole Empire of European and Asiatic Russia (Finland 
included) credited with 138,431,000 inhabitants in 1901, 
with 153,581,000 inhabitants in 1906,and with 171,075,000 
inhabitants in 1911. If this estimate is in any way correct, 
we have an astounding annual increase in recent years of over 
3,000,000 per year. No doubt these immense numbers are 
not easily brought to bear upon any campaign. Even suppos- 
ing that the munitions of war, the commissariat, the equip- 
ment and the needful training were all adequately provided 
for, the railway system of Russia is too undeveloped and the 
distances to be traversed too vast to allow these huge forces 
to be concentrated on any point with the necessary rapidity. 


- Mere numbers—as for example, was clearly demonstrated, 


both by the difficulties encountered in the Russo-Turkish war 
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of 1877, and still more forcibly in the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904—are not absolutely everything. Still, they 
are a great source of strength, and they have in all cases 
the immense advantage of allowing a considerable range of 
choice in the selection of physically suitable men to whom 
the actual business of fighting is entrusted. 

But turning again to the west, it is to be noted that, even 
in the matter of personnel, the bare total of the population 
is not by itself a completely sufficient indication of relative 
war strength. I am afraid that the condition of affairs in the 
case of our French allies illustrates almost the most disadvan- 
tageous situation that can arise as regards the constituents of 
the population when classified according to age. Owing to 
the long continuance of an extremely low birth-rate the in- 
habitants of France at the present day include a relatively 
very large proportion of elderly people. Out of every hun- 
dred Frenchmen seventeen are above the age of fifty-five, 
and only thirty are between the ages of twenty and forty, 
which we may regard as indicating the limits for the most 
vigorous service in the field. On the other hand, 18 per 
cent are of an age between forty and fifty-five, a time of 
life when ordinarily a man, though still able to discharge 
military duties, is no longer so active or capable of support- 
ing the same amount of fatigue. In Germany the propor- 
tion of elderly people (above fifty-five) is not much more than 
11 per cent of the total population. On the other hand, the 
number of those between twenty and forty is slightly over 
30 per cent—in this agreeing closely with France—while the 
number of men between forty and fifty-five is under 15 per 
cent of the total. In this Germany’s position is distinctly 
less favourable than France, and the cause is probably to be 
found in the fact that in the years which followed 1870— 
1871 the birth-rate was below the average owing to the num- 
ber of young men, either married or marriageable, who were 
killed or maimed in the course of the campaign. In France, on 
the other hand, the losses during the war of 1870 affected the 
birth-rate but slightly, owing to the fact that it was already 
extremely low. But as regards the distribution of ages, Eng- 
land—the same is distinctly not true of Ireland if we con- 
sider her statistical position separately—is of all European 
countries at present in the most favourable position. As Mr. 
George King remarks in the essay prefixed to Vol. VII. of the 
Census Returns of 1911: 
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This country (/.e. England and Wales) contains a larger pro- 
portion of young adults than any of the four populations illus- 
trated (France, Germany, Sweden, and Holland). It has fewer 
children than any but France, which is included to illustrate 
the effect of a long continuance of a low birth-rate, and fewer 
old persons proportionately than any but the German Empire. 


More particularly we may notice that 32.5 per cent of 
living Englishmen are of fighting age (twenty to forty) as 
compared with Germany's 30 per cent, while nearly 16 per 
cent are still at a time of life serviceable for military purposes 
(forty to fifty-five) as compared with Germany's 14.7 per 
cent. But these results may probably be set down most 
conveniently in tabular form: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS PER 100,000 WITHIN CERTAIN LIMITS 


OF AGE. 

England 

Ages France Germany and Wales 
Underto - - - 17,740 23,393 20,933 
Above ro and under 20 16,496 20,341 18,952 
Above 20 and under 30 16,059 16,379 17,341 
Above 30 and under 40 14,345 13,898 15,222 
Above 40 and under 55 18,001 14,715 15,971 
Above 55 - - - 17,358 11,274 11,581 


For Russia no statistics seem to be available which would 
be of service in discussing this particular question. Infant 
and juvenile mortality is believed to be still very high in that 
country, and this probably entails the result that, as a com- 
paratively large proportion of the population die before 
reaching maturity, the number of adults in the prime of life 
is somewhat less than the total population of the empire 
would seem to imply. It is possible even that the estimates 
of Russia's prodigious rate of increase in recent years have 
been based more than was justifiable on the crude birth-rate, 
but the census of January, 1909, enumerated 160 million 
souls, as against 130 millions in the previous census of 1897, 
and this huge total must certainly have grown considerably 
during the past eight years, for Russia, so far as statistics 
are available, is beyond doubt one of the countries in which 
the birth-rate has fallen least. The compilers of the above- 
quoted S/alistical Abstract for the Principal Foreign Coun- 
ivies were unable in this matter to obtain any figures from 
Russia later than the year 1909, but in that year the birth- 
rate in Russia (excluding Poland and Finland) is stated to 
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have been still as high as 44.0, that is to say, that for every 
1,000 inhabitants 44 infants were born in the course of the 
year. Even in Russia there has been a slight diminution. 
In 1901 the birth-rate stood at 47.9 per thousand, in 1906 
at 46.8, but all these figures are very high as compared with 
those of most other European nations. 

And this brings us to the question of the birth-rate in 
the German Empire, a topic which seems lately to have caused 
distress of mind to many of our countrymen. It is often said 
that even if the Allies should prove victorious in the present 
war all attempts to put restrictions upon the recrudescence of 
German militarism must in the end be futile on account of the 
rapidity of German expansion. As compared with either 
France or England, the birth-rate of the Fatherland stands so 
high that these western neighbours must before very long be 
crushed out of existence. 

This difficulty which, one is glad to say, is greatly exag- 
gerated and founded on misapprehension, brings us very 
naturally to a consideration of the position in Germany as re- 
gards birth-statistics. Nowhere in Europe has the question 
of the decline of the birth-rate been more systematically dis- 
cussed than in the German Empire. Our present adversaries, 
as we know to our cost, are a people who look far ahead, and 
though they have by no means as yet reached that perilous 
situation with which France has long been confronted, they 
recognize that the danger threatens themselves also, and that 
in the last decade it has drawn nearer with alarming swift- 
ness. Here are the principal facts. In 1876 there were 42 
infants born for every thousand inhabitants of the German 
Empire, but already by the end of the quinquennial period, 
1876—1880, the average birth-rate had fallen to 39.2. In 
1896—1900 the average had sunk still further to 36. In 
190I—1905 it stood at 34.3. Since then the decline has 
been still more marked. In 1906 it was 33.1, in 1907 32.2, 
in 1908 32.0, in 1909 31.0, in 1910 29.8, in 1911 28.6, 
and in 1912 28.3.' Now, of course, these figures are still 
considerably in excess of those of France, and even of Great 
Britain. In France the birth-rate, which was at 22 in 1901, 
had fallen in 1912 to no more than 19. As regards the 
United Kingdom, we stood in 1901 in very much the same 


1 These figures are taken from an article by that careful statistician, Father H, R. 
Krose, S.J., which appeared in the Stimmen aus Maria-Laack for January, 1914. No 
later figures are at present accessible to me. 
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position in which Germany stands now. Our birth-rate then 
was 28, with a comparatively low death-rate. In the twelve 
intervening years things have grown steadily worse, and 
the Registrar General has just announced that for the year 
1914 the birth-rate in England and Wales was 23.77. The 
rate for the United Kingdom is probably not very different. 
In 1913 it was 23.9. But although this is a very sad state 
of things, it is not without its consolations. We have no 
wish to gloat over Germany's misfortunes, but as a country 
with which we are at war, we cannot rejoice that her popula- 
tion should be augmented. Consequently the fact that the 
fall in the birth-rate of the German Empire has been during 
the last few years distinctly more precipitate than our own is 
so far matter of satisfaction. In twelve years, 1901 to 1912, 
the birth-rate of Germany has sunk by more than 7 per thou- 
sand. The fall in the United Kingdom during the same 
period was serious enough in all conscience, but it was only 
4 per thousand, though it has further decreased by a few 
decimal points since 1912. No doubt as the rate gets lower 
the decline is perceptibly less rapid. We notice this in 
France, which, alas, has now almost reached the point where 
the birth-rate fails to keep pace with the death-rate. But 
one thing is clear, viz., that Germany, although a stage behind 
ourselves, is still travelling on the same downward path, and 
it can hardly be expected that the gigantic losses of the pre- 
sent war, not to speak of the absence of so many of the popu- 
lation from their homes, can have any other effect than to 
check still further the increase of population, at any rate for 
the time being. Even before there was any immediate pros- 
pect of war, the German Catholic episcopate assembled at 
Fulda signed a joint pastoral in which they give prominence 
to this very subject. Discussing the causes of the decline 
demonstrated by the figures given above, the Bishops say: 


These figures speak a language of alarming clearness. They 
are not merely the echo of misery; they are an accusation of 
crime, and that the deadliest of all. Those deceive themselves 
and others who would lay the blame, either entirely or chiefly, for 
this decline in the birth-rate on the difficulties of the economic 
or social situation, on the dearness of food and the increase of the 
needs of life. Our people have been through much worse times 
without seeing on that account things so deplorable. But we are 
told that the evil of which we speak is the result not so much of 
misery as of luxury. It began with the vices of the higher and 
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richer classes, and it is only with the vices of those privileged 
classes that it has little by little attacked the people. We do 
not deny that the many social miseries of our time have largely 
contributed to the progress of the evil, and amongst these we 
would especially point to the dearth of houses in the great cities. 
It should be the task of the State, in accord with Christian charity, 
to remedy these evils. But they are after all only secondary 
causes. The principal cause, the chief culprit, is the evil will— 
the deliberate and criminal abuse of marriage. 


And thereupon the Bishops go on in uncompromising lan- 
guage to denounce this evil as a violation of the natural and 
divine law, and as a grievous sin which nothing—no pressing 
need, no worldly advantage, no violence of passion—can ex- 
cuse or palliate, adding that persistence in it must be met by 
the absolute denial of the Sacraments. For, to quote their 
exact words: 


Everything that is most precious is at stake: the sanctity of 
marriage, the honour of the husband, the dignity of the wife, the 
health of the family, the right of the child to life, the prosperity 
of the nation, and the future of the Fatherland.! 


One can hardly doubt that before such language was used 
in so solemn a pronouncement, signed as it was by nineteen 
Archbishops and Bishops, the evil must have been recog- 
nized as a very serious one and as having attained abnormal 
developments. That it is much less pronounced among the 
Catholic than among the Protestant population of the Father- 
land, is a matter of statistics, and this has recently been 
clearly shown in a little volume on the subject by Dr. Hans 
Rost.?. The influence of Catholic teaching, it may be said 
in passing, is not less favourably conspicuous in the returns 
published on the same matter in France, where those districts 
in which the Church is still in honour show a marked superi- 
ority over the rest in the matter of the birth-rate. Let us 
hope that the religious revival which, as everyone attests, 
has been engendered by this terrible war, will leave behind 
it some permanent result which may rescue that splendid 
nation from the economic peril that has so long threatened 
it. But to return to the position in Germany, it is easy to see 
that if the Catholic episcopate found it necessary to speak 
so strongly to their own people, there must have been still 
greater need for protest and exhortation among the non- 


* See The Tablet, April 11, 1914, p. 562. 
2 Geburtenriickgang und Konfession, Koln, 1913. 
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Catholics, who form rather more than five-eighths of the total 
population. And in point of fact we know that an official 
inquiry into the causes and remedies of the decline of the 
birth-rate in the German Empire was not very long ago or- 
dered by the Imperial Chancellor, while the newspapers and 
magazines have constantly directed attention to the subject. 
It has even been suggested that the State should regulate the 
salaries of its servants in accordance with the number of their 
children, in the hope that this example might be followed 
by the great employers of labour. The fact is that we are 
everywhere fast approaching a social crisis in which it will 
be found necessary to enact some equivalent of the Roman 
Lex Papia Poppea with its jus trium liberorum, or, in other 
words, to offer a bonus to the parents of large families. 
Once again, although as a Christian one cannot but de- 
plore the moral evils and misfortunes which beset any Chris- 
tian country, even though that country be now at war with us, 
still, if both sides are to be so affected, even the Christian may 
find solace in the thought that his side is not any worse than 
the other. For instance, when we hear so much of the 
nerve-shattering effects of trench warfare and modern ex- 
plosives, and still more when we are brought face to face 
among our own acquaintances with some pitiful example of 
the results of the unendurable strain, there is at least a shadow 
of comfort in the remembrance that our foes are a highly 
emotional people, and that the average German has been more 
in danger of suffering from over-pressure and insufficient 
exercise than the average Englishman. The tendency to sui- 
cide, for example, which is a very marked feature of Ger- 
man vital statistics, points strongly in this direction. Here 
again, of course, there is a very marked difference between 
Catholics and Protestants, a difference which has been worked 
out very conclusively in the case of the neighbouring Swiss 
Cantons, but taking the German Empire as a whole, the sta- 
tistics of suicide are far higher than in the United Kingdom,! 
and the prevalence of suicide, we may take it, spells for the 
vast majority a lack of mental balance. In Germany there are 
each year considerably more than 200 suicides per million 


1 Taking the whole of the German Empire, the number of suicides per million inhabi- 
tants amounted in 1905 to 212, and in 1908 to 219. In Protestant Saxony the suicides 
number 325 per million. See the Handwirterbuch der Staatswissenschaften (1911), 
vol. vii. p. 463. 
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inhabitants, in England, though the number is increasing, 
it is still less than 100, and we seem also to have an advantage 
as regards cases of insanity, though it may be true that Ger- 
many is more strict in enforcing the compulsory detention 
of suspected lunatics than we are in England. 

Finally, an extremely interesting conclusion, which results 
from even a superficial inquiry into the movement of the 
population in the German Empire, is brought home to us 
by the statistics of emigration. We have been hearing con- 
stantly, especially since the present war began, that Germany 
is panting for want of room. She has no space, we are told, 
for her millions. Compressed on all sides by the nations 
which surround her, the present contest should be looked 
upon as a struggle for air, a veritable fight for the conditions 
necessary for existence. And yet what do statistics tell us? 
During the greater part of the nineteenth century emigrants 
annually left Germany for America by hundreds of thousands. 
During the fifty years from 1820 to 1870, of the emigrants 
who settled in the United States, 3,857,000 came from the 
United Kingdom and 2,368,483 from Germany; while dur- 
ing the same space of time Austria contributed only 9,000 
and France 250,000. In the ten years, 1881—189g0, Ger- 
many actually sent to the United States the largest proportion 
of any European country, viz., 28 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of settlers, while Great Britain contributed 27 per cent, 
Italy 7 per cent, and Austria also 7 per cent. From 1891 
to 1900, on the other hand, though Austria and Italy each 
furnished 16 per cent of the total emigrants, Germany dis- 
patched only 13 per cent, and by the year 1906 the propor- 
tion of German emigrants to the United States had fallen to 
3 per cent, while Italy sent 26 per cent, Austria 25 per cent, 
Russia 21 per cent, and Great Britain 10 per cent. And 
this remains approximately the proportion at the present time. 
Neither must it be for one moment supposed that the Ger- 
man emigrants have deserted the United States in order to 
settle in Australia or in colonies of their own. The simple 
fact is that, whether owing to indirect Government pressure 
or to other causes, the subjects of the German Empire no 
longer emigrate. In 1902 the total number of emigrants 
was 32,098, of whom 29,000 went to the United States. 
In 1907 there were 31,696 emigrants from Germany, of 
whom the United States claimed 30,431. In 1912, the last 
year for which I have been able to discover any reliable sta- 
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tistics, the total number of German emigrants had fallen to 
18,545. of whom only 13,706 made their home in North 
America. In the same year Austria-Hungary sent as many 
as 246,000 emigrants to the States, and Italy no less than 
417,000. At present, and for some years past, the emigra- 
tion from the German Empire has been less than that from 
either Belgium or Sweden, and immensely less than that from 
Portugal or the Netherlands. The problem of this decline 
is a remarkable one, and a very competent authority, Dr. E. 
Philippovich, in the third edition of the well-known Hand- 
worterbuch der Staatswissenchaften,' finds it difficult to as- 
sign an adequate cause for the phenomenon, though he re- 
marks: 


Germany, which was formerly one of the most vigorous emi- 
gration countries of Europe, now occupies quite the lowest place. 
Undoubtedly the reason for this change is to be sought in the 
improved economic conditions of the Fatherland. These have 
even produced a not inconsiderable immigration into Germany, 
though it is impossible to furnish statistics as to its exact amount. 
One definite conclusion with regard to this matter comes out 
clearly, and that is that the strength of the emigration movement 
stands in no sort of causal relation with the density of the popu- 
lation. On the contrary it is proved that, without speaking of 
the towns, emigration is often most resorted to in thinly populated 
districts, and is least in favour where men are clustered together. 


These conclusions are significant and are altogether in ac- 
cord with a statement recently published in the United 
States by a former American consul in Germany, who has 
resided there long and who knows the country well: 


It would take seventy years [he says] for Germany to become 
as thickly settled as Belgium . . . and several decades to 
reach the same ratio as Holland. The assumption that she (Ger- 
many) needs additional territory for her sons and daughters is an 
error. Her increase in population, as a matter of fact, does not 
keep pace with her progress in industry by nearly 100 per cent. 
It is a punishable offence to preach emigration in Germany.® 


Whatever be the causes for which Germany has gone to 
war, it certainly cannot be said that she was constrained to 
draw the sword because her people had not sufficient room 


to live. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


* Vol. II., pp. 281—282 (1909). 
2 R. J. Thompson, in Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 16th. 
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Lo! Death all vain-victorious from the strife 
Comes chrisomed with life’s Life, 

Vaunting his tridual triumph’s hollow gain— 

God’s Victim slain. 

Whom ancient prophets hailed “ Athanatos "’ 

Hangs broken on the Cross. 

Faith shudders in the night, 

Our Hope is foundered utterly in loss, 

And Love averts his stricken face bereaved of light. 


Now at my mazéd ear there whisperceth 

Sad Doubt, that haunts the shade of lowering Death: 
“ Thou art undone! 

Between blaspheming earth and livid sky 
Hangeth in scorn on high 

Who said He was God's Son. 

The Christ, on Whom thy folly hath relied, 
Is crucified.” 

Then had I turned to take the empty dark 
Pathless and stark 

Had not the Roman’s full-convincing cry 
Called back my soul to Thee. 

Here, now, I lowly pray 

Confidingly 

Per sanctam Crucem Tuam, Domine, 
Salva, O salva me! 


These recreant lips, grown pale with sordid bliss 
Of false love’s withering kiss, 

Are thirsting to renew their tincture sweet 
Upon Thy piercéd Feet. 

Ah, Lord! How shall Thy sacred, saving Name 
Be seemly there 

Whence fell the noisome jesting of the street? 
What accent can I frame, 

What orison or invocation dare, 

That shall not mock the sanctity of prayer? 

I had been mute to death 

But for Thy pleading cry which ever saith: 

“ Father, forgive!”’ 

So heartened, Lord, I live 

Only content to work Thy Will, and pray 

O Jesu, salva me! 


F. REYNOLDS. 








John. 


—— 


I HAVE been haunted lately by the thought of how it all hap- 
pened. It is an intensely interesting thing to try and trace 
the ways of God’s Providence in one’s life—sometimes its 
working seems so plain to read, though of course one does not 
really see or understand everything, and doubtless one makes 
mistakes in what one thinks one does see. Still, I suppose 
one cannot go very far wrong when one gives all glory to 
the great Wonder-Worker, and tries to show His Wonders 
to other people. 

That is my excuse for setting down in something like 
order the events, as I remember them and_as they are written 
in my old Indian diary, which led up to the greatest thing 
in my life. I kept the said diary because there was so little 
else to do in the dull stations we were mostly sent to. When 
my boy was born at home a year after I married, I had to 
choose whether I would stay with him or go back to India 
to my husband, and I chose the latter course. It seemed 
to me that since I had married Henry I had at least as much 
responsibility towards him as towards the child, and that 
even if I could do without him—which I was not sure I 
could—he would do but badly without me. I had taken 
him, as he had taken me, for better and for worse, and that 
seemed to include the heart-break of leaving my baby. In 
this my cousin Grace did not agree with me. She argued 
that children were a distinct gift from Heaven with which 
one was charged, and that one could depute the charge to 
no other—that they needed a mother’s care, while a hus- 
band was—or ought to be—able to look after himself. 

It is a nice point, which I would undertake to decide— 
as I did—only for myself. And Grace rather spoilt the high 
moral tone of her argument by more than insinuating that 
the “ gaieties of India” had not a little to do with my de- 
cision to stay with: my husband. The gaieties of India, for- 
sooth! Little she knew of the deadly monotony of life in 
an out-of-the-way station, where society consisted of half 
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a dozen officers with or without—mostly without—wives, and 
one or two civilians; nothing to do but the early morning 
ride, the ordering of meals, the paying of calls on the one 
or two women whem one knew to satiety, the playing of 
tennis as daily exercise, and the occasional entertainment of 
the rest of the station to dinner, or going to dinner with them 
in their respective abodes. 

“You cannot convince a woman like Grace that such a 
state of things exists. She has read her Kipling and her 
Croker, and she knows better. ‘ You are always going to the 
Hills,’ she says knowingly. ‘Don’t tell me.’ The Hills! — 
with the value of the rupee down to vanishing point, and 
John at home to be sent to a public school and put out in 
the world later on! And he is only one, while other people 
have two or three or four boys and girls. . . .” That is 
a quotation from my diary—the entry written after a par- 
ticularly exasperating letter from Grace when John was about 
two years old. She had seen him, she said, and thought him 
a most peculiar child—well and strong, certainly, but evi- 
dently “ missing a mother’s care "’—how, she did not explain. 
Her letters nearly always made me miserable for a week after 
their arrival, or until something showed me that Henry and 
I were incapable of getting on without one another. I re- 
member he came in just as I had finished writing the above, 
and it struck me how much he would “ miss a wife’s care,” 
if I were not with him—he never was very strong, and suf- 
fered much from fever, and he was looking ill and worn 
now. He brightened up when he saw me. “I was afraid 
you might be out,” he said, “and I wanted to show you this 
letter of mother’s that I hadn’t time to read this morning. 
You'll see she says she has got a new nurse for the boy. She 
had not time to write to you about it, because she only found 
out by accident that the last one wasn't trustworthy, and she 
got rid of her at a moment's notice.” He gave me the letter 
and read it with me, looking over my shoulder. ‘“ The new 
one is Irish, you see,’ he remarked. “I hope she won't 
give the little beggar an awful brogue,” he laughed. 
“Trish!"’ I cried. ‘And a Catholic, no doubt. She'll fill 
his head with all sorts of rubbish—far worse than a brogue.”’ 
Henry laughed at that. He was like his mother; I never 
knew two people so absolutely indifferent as they were about 
religion of any kind—it really did not seem to exist for them. 
I was quite as indifferent in another way; the only form I 
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had any prejudice or feeling about was Catholicism. I had 
been brought up to dread “ Rome,” and all her works and 
ways. So I was much upset about the new nurse, but what 
could I do? I was very fond of my mother-in-law, and she 
of me, but I knew she would only smile placidly at any ob- 
jections I might make, and say, as she had said before, that 
she was on the spot and I was not, and she must be better 
able than I to judge what was best for John under the cir- 
cumstances. That was part of the price I had to pay for 
being hundreds of miles from my boy. By degrees Henry 
calmed me down and comforted me. What could it mat- 
ter, he asked, at two years old, who he had with him, 5o 
long as she looked after his little body? And next year, he 
hoped, we would both be able to get home, and I could 
make any change I liked. It was the latter argument that 
prevailed with me, for I had a sure conviction that two years 
old was not at all too young to make an impression on a 
baby mind. Women understand that so much better than 
any man can. 

But so far from our getting home next year it was five 
long years more before, for one reason and another, Henry 
could take the long leave due to him. And I had not seen John 
since he was three months old! He would not know me 
when he saw me—he would have no baby memories of his 
mother—he would have grown used to looking upon his 
Granny and his nurse as his natural protectors and benefac- 
tors. Sometimes during the journey home, during which I 
thought of little else but our meeting, I felt as if I should 
go distracted with jealousy of those other women who would 
know all about him, while I knew nothing. Henry did his 
best to be sympathizing, but he was, he confessed, ab- 
solutely unable to get my point of view. “If the little chap 
is well and jolly as they always say he is . . .” he suggested. 
“He'll soon get used to his mummy and you'll have a good 
time with him, old girl. If I had had the least idea you 
were feeling like this, Sybil, I wouldn't have allowed you to 
sacrifice yourself to me. ™ 

And I had no end of trouble to get him away from the 
idea that I had sacrificed myself. I was obliged to keep 
my fears and panic to myself after that—for that was what 
it was coming to—a veritable state of panic, lest my boy 
should not take to his unknown mother! 

And after all there was no need for it! I thank God 
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for that now, though then I took most of the credit—if credit 
there were!—to myself. Of course, I was not, as Henry had 
said, the kind of mother whose child would not love her, 
nor was John the kind of child to have unnatural instincts. 
And yet on that last point I was not, strange as it may seem, 
quite so convinced as the days went by and we got to know 
each other better. There was one thing that troubled me 
greatly and that was the boy’s love—morbid and unnatural, 
it seemed to me—for everything to do with religion, and, of 
all others, the Catholic religion! In that matter my worst 
fears were more than realized. His nurse had taught him 
his prayers, finding that he knew none, and had constantly 
taken him to church with my mother-in-law’s full sanction 
asked and given. 

“What does it matter, Sybil?"’ she asked, when I remon- 
strated. ‘A baby like that! Once he gets away to school he 
will never think of it again. It has kept him happy and 
good all this time. He took to church-going as a young 
duck takes to water,”’ she added, laughing. “ Bridget could 
always manage him by threatening not to take him if he was 
naughty. She has been a perfect treasure, I assure you; 
he has never been sick or sorry with her, and I don’t be- 
lieve he ever told a story in his life—certainly I never heard 
of one. And what else matters fora boy? Don’t you agree 
with me, Henry?” she asked. “I do,” my husband an- 
swered, “ but Sybil, you see, has different notions. She has 
a perfect horror of anything ‘Roman.’ The youngster will 
have to give up the error of his ways now and toe the line, 
eh, Syb?” “I don’t envy you the job of breaking him in,” 
said my mother-in-law, as placidly as usual. ‘“ When John 
gets an idea in his head it takes some rooting out, | can tell 
you. He was only two when Bridget came, as you know, and 
even then he was always clamouring to go and see ‘the three 
pretty popes.’ I couldn’t imagine what on earth he meant, 
till Bridget told me it was the priests at High Mass; you 
know there always are three of them. 

“When you knew all that,” I burst out, “I do think 
you might have put a stop to it, or at least given me some 
warning how things were going. I cannot bear it, I simply 
cannot; it must be put a stop to—that woman must go... .” 

A little pause followed my outbreak, and my mother- 
in-law looked as much disturbed as I had ever seen her. 

“Do you really mean that, Sybil?” she asked, with con- 
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cern, but without the slightest trace of temper. “It will 
upset the child dreadfully, and it seems a little hard on the 
woman, doesn’t it?” 

“She ought never to have been allowed to stay,” I said 
passionately. ‘“‘She must go... .” 

“Well,” said my mother-in-law, kindly, “ if you feel like 
that about it of course she oughtn’t. And anyhow John is 
getting rather beyond a nurse. He ought to have a nursery- 
governess, I suppose. . . .” 

I was already ashamed of my excitement. ‘Do for- 
give me. Iam so sorry I spoke like that,” I said. “ But you 
don’t know how I distrust Catholics and their teaching, and 
to think that John . . .”” I could not finish. 

“My dear,” she said, “it is I who ought to ask your 
forgiveness, but I give you my word it never entered my head 
you would have any more feeling about it than I had my- 
self. I can’t see now that it matters, for of course he will 
forget everything she has taught him when he forgets her, 
and you know what unfeeling little wretches all children are. 
They forget the person they have loved best in next to no 
time.” 

“ John is different,’ I said; “I know he is. He seemed 
even to remember me, though of course it is impossible that 
he should. But the very first evening, when I was tucking 
him up in bed, he said, ‘Mother . . . mother . . . I knew 
you'd come . . . I asked you often. . . .”’ and he was 
asleep almost before he'd finished saying it. It almost made 
up for hearing him say a ‘Hail Mary’ in his prayers. I 
hadn’t the heart to stop him then, but that, also, must be put 
an end to. To think that my child... .” 

“Never mind, old girl,” Henry said, “you'll soon get 
things straight when once you begin. What mother says is 
quite true, he is a bit too old for a nurse now, and we can 
get rid of the Paddy without hurting her feelings, since she’s 
been so good to the kiddie.”’ 

Between the two they quieted me down, and nearly per- 
suaded me that after all there was no great mischief done, 
and not to attempt making any change in John’s prayers and 
so on, until Bridget was gone, when everything would be 
strange to him, and he would not notice one thing more than 
another. It went very much against the grain, but I gave 
in for the sake of peace, and the more easily that Henry was 
suffering from fever at constant intervals, and my time was 
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much taken up with him. The doctor finally came to the 
conclusion that Yorkshire was too bracing.a part for him 
just then, and suggested the Isle of Wight as more likely 
to suit him. So everything seemed to arrange itself satis- 
factorily. John, of course, would come with us, and Bridget 
could go before her month was up on the plea of its being 
better to make all the changes at once; my mother-in-law 
would stay in her own home for the present and follow us 
later; and I should have my husband and my child to my- 
self for the first time in my life. 

As it turned out the only thing that had been overlooked 
in these arrangements was John’s peculiar disposition. 
Ninety-nine children out of a hundred would doubtless have 
followed out my mother-in-law’s programme with more or 
less completeness—would have wept a little over the departure 
of the beloved nurse, and would then have forgotten her 
and her teaching with equal promptitude. I do not mean 
that the teaching would have produced no effect whatever— 
it would probably have coloured their lives to the end, as 
early teaching has a disconcerting way of doing, but the 
ninety-nine would not have clung to it as John did. He was 
the hundredth. I often thought of the broken words Bridget 
murmured over him as she hugged him close in her faithful 
arms at parting. “‘ May the Holy Mother and all the Blessed 
Saints have ye in their holy keeping, acushla,” I heard her 
say through her sobs, “and don’t forget how they and yer 
old Biddy loves ye.” It seemed sometimes, I thought, as 
though she had put a spell upon him. It was not that he was 
particularly thoughtful—he was full of wild spirits very often, 
far too much so for the comfort of the fat and stolid German 
girl whom we had had highly recommended to us as capable 
of beginning his education and preparing him for school. 
She tried hard to instil a sense of discipline and order into 
his small mind, which, she complained, had been sadly neg- 
lected, and she also did her best to keep up with him when 
she took him for walks, living, as she informed me, in a per- 
petual dread lest he should be run over by motor-cars, as he 
pranced down the roads in the 7d/e of a horse or an elephant 
or any other unmanageable beast that occurred to him at the 
moment. I laughed at her fears; he seemed to me singu- 
larly wide-awake and capable for his few years. But when 
she went on to accuse him of untruthfulness I was on the 
alert at once. It was only what I had always expected, I 
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told myself, in spite of what his grandmother had said to 
the contrary—what else could one expect from a child taught 
by an Irish Catholic? I questioned Fraulein sternly. What 
had she seen or heard? Well, when it came to that she had 
very little to say. He had once run away from her, and 
after much trouble and agitation she had found him in the 
Catholic church, kneeling before a statue of “the Virgin 
Mary,” and he had said, when she hailed him forth, that 
“the dear Mother” had smiled at him and been glad to see 
him. That was one thing, and the biggest, in her opinion, 
but he also had an annoying way of saying when he lost 
any of his small possessions that the “ fairies’’ had taken 
them. To the Fraulein’s prosaic, would-be scientific turn 
of mind this was not only untrue but sheer blasphemy as 
well. I could not help smiling. I, too, was far more dis- 
turbed about the visit to the church. I had fondly hoped 
that that was altogether a thing of the past. He had long 
given up saying the “ Hail Mary”’ in his prayers, though it 
had cost him some tears at the time, and my own heart had 
been very sore when I found him, the first night that it had 
been forbidden, asleep with the tear-marks on his dear face. 
I was too disturbed to say more than that I would speak 
to him myself. This I proceeded to do at bedtime. 

“John, darling,’’ I began, “you are always careful to 
speak the truth, aren’t you? Mother would be dreadfully 
sorry if you weren't.” He left off trying to stand on his 
head on the bed, and looked at me with such genuine aston- 
ishment that I felt half-ashamed of having begun on the 
subject. 

“Why, yes, mummy dear,” he said. ‘“ What made you 
think I wasn't? Biddy said I was to, always, even when I 
didn’t want to.”’ 

“Well, darling, don't tell Fraulein the fairies take your 
things, because she doesn’t understand that you are only jok- 
ing and thinks it isn't true. And, darling, don’t run away 
from her when you are out, and go into churches, you 

“I don’t run away from her, mummy,” he assured me 
earnestly, “only when she’s talking to her cousin. . . .” 

“What cousin?’’ said I, much surprised. “She hasn't 
got a cousin here. . . .” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, getting bored with the subject 
and returning to his gymnastics. ‘‘He’sa man. We meet 
him nearly every time we go out. . . .” 
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And this was the young woman with whom we had had 
such very high recommendations and who had told me she 
did not know a soul in the place! 

“ T don’t like him myself,’’ John was saying, when I could 
attend to him again, “ he’s rather rude and calls me ‘ young 
shaver,’ but she says he’s very nice. I don’t think much of 
what she says, though, she tells stories herself.”’ 

“ John!” I cried, breathlessly. “* What do you mean?” 

“ Didn't you know, mummy?” he asked, much surprised 
in his turn. “I thought perhaps it was one of the things 
grown-up people could do that boys mustn’t—like saying 
Damn.”’ 

I was beginning to be seriously alarmed, but I spoke 
more quietly so as not to frighten him. ‘ Who did you hear 
say that, John?” “ Fraulein’s cousin,” he said. “ He often 
says it. She said I was not to till I was grown-up—she said 
you would be angry. Are you?” 

I was so angry I could hardly speak, but I managed to 
smile at him and assure him that I was not angry with him, 
and that I never would be when he told me the truth, no 
matter what it was. 

“ That's like God,” he observed. ‘ Biddy always said 
that I was to be sure and tell Him exactly what I had done, 
and He would forgive, however naughty it was.”’ 

Involuntarily the contrast struck me between these frag- 
ments of Bridget’s teaching, which were by no means new to 
me, with the light I was acquiring on Fraulein’s, which was— 
but I was determined to get to the bottom of it, if I could. 

‘““ Why do you say that Fraulein tells stories, John?” I de- 


manded. “ You must remember it is a dreadful thing to 
say of anyone.” 
“ Because she does,” he persisted. ‘‘ She says Jesus isn’t 


in the church, and He is, you know, always—in the—what do 
you call it, mummy?—the little cupboard on the altar. That's 
why I like to go and say ‘ Good morning’ every day. . . .” 

“But you don’t now,” I said, hastily, with a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling at this ‘“‘ Roman” revival. 

“Why, yes, I do,” he answered, “ every day. Fraulein 
lets me go, when she goes out to say ‘Good morning’ to 
her cousin as he goes by. She can’t always see him at other 
times, but she says he must pass then, and she knows I am 
safe out of harm’s way when I am in the church.” 

I sat appalled at the light I was getting on my 
German treasure’s methods of education; there seemed little 
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doubt why she had wished me to believe that my boy was 
not truthful — she could shelter herself behind that if any 
awkward accusations were made, and she had been quite 
sharp enough to find out that it was what I should readily 
believe, but not sharp enough to reckon on my recog- 
nizing truth when I heard it, in spite of my prejudice. John’s 
manner of giving evidence would have convinced any- 
one not absolutely determined to disbelieve. Besides, he had 
set forward as instances of her untruthfulness nothing that I 
could not put to the proof. If he was really in the habit of 
going into the church every morning it must be at our break- 
fast-time, since he was not dressed before eight, and I knew 
where he was after breakfast until he went for his walk. 
There was always a service of some kind at half-past eight 
I knew, for I had heard the bell—the church was close by— 
and someone must have remarked the child by himself. I 
said nothing to Henry until I should have made inquiries ; 
and I went off early next morning to make them. I was 
strangely reluctant to go to the priest’s house, but fortun- 
ately I met him just coming out. He was a tall thin man 
with a rather severe face, and I said to myself that he was the 
“type”’ of the crafty churchman. It upset me a little when 
all the severity vanished the moment he spoke. His eyes had 
a way of kindling when he smiled, and one had great diffi- 
culty in not smiling back. That I was determined not to do, 
so I said distantly, “ I should be glad if you could spare me 
a few moments. I have a question to ask. . . .” 

“Certainly,” he said. ‘Pray come in,” and in I was 
obliged to go. It was a shabby enough little sitting-room 
into which he ushered me, and I looked round it with great 
distaste for the crucifix and sacred pictures on the walls. 
That gave me strength to be quite cool and business-like in 
my way of addressing him, which his manner might have 
made difficult. 

“Do you mind telling me,” I went straight to the point, 
“if you have noticed a little boy in your church in the morn- 
ings between half-past eight and nine?”’ 

He smiled. “ There are plenty of little boys in the 


church then,” he answered. “ It is the hour for Mass. Do 
you mean any particular boy?—and can you describe him?” 
“TI mean my own boy,” I replied. “ He is a little chap 


—seven years old only, rather tall, black curly hair, and blue 
eyes. I have reason to believe that his governess lets him 
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out for her own convenience and that he comes to church. 
Unfortunately, he had an Irish nurse, and she gave him the 
habit.” 

It was very rude of me to put in that “ unfortunately,” 
but you must remember I was rather ruffled in temper, and 
there was something slightly provocative to me in the priest's 
calm detachment. 

“Oh, I expect you mean a jolly little fellow I have 
noticed more than once as I have been going to the sacristy 
after Mass,” he exclaimed then, and J almost forgave him 
—his tone was so warm. “ He is always alone, and he kneels 
as close to the statue of Our Lady as he can get, and looks 
up at her with such innocent eyes I have often thought how 
much she must love him. As any mother would,” he added, 
smiling at me again. “Is he your boy? You may well be 
proud of him. But why do you say that ‘ unfortunately’ his 
nurse gave him the habit of coming to church?” 

“* Because,”’ I said, “I am a Protestant and intend that 
he shall remain one, too. You must not think me rude, but 
I dislike and distrust your Church and all I know about your 
religion.” 

“Which, you must pardon me for saying, is probably not 
much,” he returned. “ But, of course, I see your point. You 
have every right to control the church-going of so young a 
child. Cannot you keep him at home?” 

“ IT certainly can and will, now that I know for certain 
that he has told me the truth,” I answered. “ His governess 
has deceived me shamefully. . . .” 

“Is she a Catholic?” he interrupted. 

“No,” I answered, “she is a German Protestant. She 
has let him do what she knew I had forbidden in order, 
apparently, to carry on with some man, after telling me she 
had not a friend in the place. It is more annoying than I 
can say.” 

“Worse than annoying, I should think,” he said, “ for 
such an example to so young a child must be hurtful to a 
degree.” 

It surprised me immensely. I had always believed that 
priests would excuse any untruth or deception in order to gain 
adherents, and this one was sympathizing with me about the 
moral harm to my child instead of telling me I was wrong 
to prevent his attending church! I got up to go. 

“I don’t think you need be anxious as to any harm she 
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can have done him,”’ he reassured me. “ He is such a frank- 
looking, open-faced little chap, I would take his word against 
a good many people’s.”’ 

It gave me an extraordinary sense of comfort to hear 
him say that, though it only endorsed my own opinion, of 
course. “He has never told me a lie,” I said, proudly. “But, 
you know . . . sucha baby . . . one was not sure. . .” 

“ You are right,” he said, “to take all precautions. You 
cannot be too particular. An innocent soul like that is a 
great trust from God.” 

Well, we got rid of Fraulein, and I undertook the charge 
of John myself until we could find, as Henry suggested, “a 
nice, honest English girl to teach him games and keep him 
out of church.” And it was then that I found how extremely 
difficult the latter was to do. Whenever we went near it, it 
was always, “I want to go in just a minute, mummy,” and 
when I refused he looked so surprised and upset that it went 
to my heart. 

“Don’t you like church, mummy?” he asked, the first 
time this happened. “Granny did. She often took me 
when Biddy couldn't, and she liked it very much; she said 
so.” 

Another time it was, “ Let me go in by myself, mummy, 
if you don’t like it. I won’t keep you mor’n a minute. I 
just want to see the dear Mother . . . Biddy said you and 
her was the same—you both had a son—that’s me, mummy, 
you know. And she said I was to be good to you like Jesus 
was to His Mother. I just want to go and say ‘ Hail Mary,’ 
because you don’t like me to say it in my prayers, and I 
think she must miss it.’ His blue eyes grew clouded and 
dull, when I still refused, and the fear came upon me that 
he would begin to connect me somehow with his inability 
to get what he so much desired—that he would feel the re- 
straint I put upon him, and contrast the freedom he had had 
with his grandmother and Bridget. He left off asking after a 
time and passed the church in silence, but never without 
raising his cap, and there was a plaintive little droop about 
the corners of his mouth at such times which worried and 
distressed me. Then he fell ill with some childish complaint 
which was really nothing, but I was very ignorant of chil- 
dren’s ailments and made up my mind that he was going to 
fade away and die, like the pious children in story-books. 
In a fortnight’s time he was all right again. The first time 
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I took him out we passed the church—as we could hardly 
help doing—and as he went through his little cap-lifting 
ritual, I said curiously, “ Why do you do that, darling?” 
“ Biddy told me to,” he answered. “She said Jesus was 
there, so of course I must.”’ I don’t know what mixture 
of feeling prompted me to say, “ Would you like to go in- 
side, John?” I think it was chiefly that I wanted to give 
him a little treat on this his first going out after the illness 
that had frightened me so. God uses all kinds of motives 
to gain His ends, if it is not irreverent to put it so. “ Oh, 
will you, mummy?” he cried, gleefully, and was inside the 
door before I could do more than nod. I watched him nar- 
rowly as he knelt with his little hands clasped in prayer, but 
he only looked happy and absorbed, and he got up very 
quickly and put his hand in mine, made his quaint little genu- 
flection over again, and we went out. 

At the door I noticed a case full of small paper-covered 
books, and the title of one, What the Catholic Church is 
and what she teaches, attracted me. It was just what I was 
beginning to feel I should like to know, merely as a matter of 
curiosity, of course. I took it out, put a penny in the box 
which invited me to do so, and went out to find John skip- 
ping and jumping about as I had not seen him do for quite 
a long time. 

I studied that book carefully and arrived at the con- 
clusion that there must be a good deal missing from it. So 
I made up my mind to go and find out from the priest more 
about it. Somehow, I felt that I could trust him to tell me; 
he had given me an impression of frankness and straightfor- 
wardness at my first interview with him. 

“I have been reading this,” I said, abruptly, when I 
found myself seated in his little parlour. ‘ And I want to 
know what else you believe, beside what this book says?” 

He took it from me and turned it over in his hands. 

“I think,” he said, slowly, “that this gives you every- 
thing. I don’t remember that anything is missing.” 

“ But,” I objected, “ what about indulgences?” 

“Yes? What about them? Doesn't it say? Yes, I 
thought it did.’ He turned up the place. 

“It doesn’t say anything about buying them,” I said, 
defiantly. 

“You wouldn’t have it tell lies, would you? It says 
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nothing about that because the thing is impossible—unthink- 
able.” 

“Well,” I said, “ perhaps it isn’t quite the same thing, 
but I once stayed with an old lady who had lived for years 
—for years, mind, in Boulogne, and she told me that what 
her maid had to pay for getting absolution when she went 
to confession was simply atrocious. What do you say to 
that?” 

“That the maid was deceiving her mistress,” he an- 
swered. ‘ Was she a satisfactory servant, may I ask?” 

“No, she wasn’t,” I was forced to admit. “She was a 
regular bad girl we found out afterwards, but it wasn’t sur- 
prising that she should be when such obstacles were put in 
the way of her practising her religion. We both felt that 
very much.” 

“ And it never occurred to you to ask if she really went 
to her duties, or to think that if she was bad in one way she 
was probably bad in that too? How did it come out that 
she was, as you think, paying for her confessions?” 

““ She was always getting the money from the old lady, 
who was sorry for her, and who several times asked her 
Catholic friends to recommend a cheaper priest. . . .” 

At that he threw back his head and laughed aloud. “ My 
dear lady,”’ he said, when he could speak, “ you must for- 
give me, but the idea is too funny for words. The girl must 
have been thoroughly dishonest, and the old lady was much 
to be pitied that her kindness was so abused. What did the 
Catholic friends say to the request for a cheaper confessor?” 

*“* Just what you do,” I said, “ but my friend did not be- 
lieve them. She said she never trusted Catholics—you 
mustn’t mind my saying these things, because 1 really want 
to find out if I can.” 

““ Say anything at all that you like,” he returned. “ But 
wasn’t there rather a flaw in the old lady’s reasoning? She 
never trusted Catholics, but she had the fullest confidence 
in what the girl told her who was, at all events, a Catholic 
—of a sort! Doesn't it look rather as if she only trusted 
Catholics when they said what she believed already about 
their religion?” 

It sounded very like that, I was obliged to allow. 

“ Well, I have never really known any Catholics,” I said, 
“ not well enough to talk about religion to them. Only I have 
always heard about what they believe, you know. .. .” 
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“From people who weré in like case with yourself, eh?”’ 
he asked. “ Do you find second and third hand information 
satisfactory in other matters?” 

“ But if the things weren't true, where did the ideas come 
from? How did these people come to believe what they 
told me? There must be something in it, you know. My 
mother, for instance, was the dearest and gentlest of women 
who wouldn't have hurt a fly, or said a hard word of any one 
person, but she firmly believed—well, the worst, of Catho- 
lics.”" 

“Yes, I know,” he said, simply. “So did mine. I 
wasn't born a Catholic either. I quite understand. I am 
sure you believe that we are forbidden to read the Bible, for 
instance.” 

“Why, of course,” I cried. ‘So you are, aren't you? 
At least, lay-people are. My mother had a sister who married 
a Catholic—an Irishman. It was a great grief to her family, 
although he was an exceptionally nice man, I have heard, 
and he always read the Bible, but then his priest was an 
unusually broadminded man, my mother said.” 

Again he laughed. “ I have heard of that kind of Irish- 
man too,” he said. ‘ The odd thing is how the good people 
who commend a man for doing what they believe he is for- 
bidden by his Church to do never seem to see how dishonour- 
able such a course of action would make him. Why is that, 
do you think?”’ 

“* The man is better than his creed,” I suggested, ‘“*—— 
you know you said I was to say anything.” 

“ That's all right,” he answered. “In this case it cer- 
tainly does not apply, for Catholics, so far from being for- 
bidden to read the Bible, are urged to do so. Suppose you 
try it.” 

“Why,” I cried, indignantly, “I’ve read the Bible all 
my life.” 

“Read it again,” he suggested, “ carefully and prayer- 
fully, and see if that little book of your’s doesn’t help you to 
understand it as you never did before—the New Testament, 
I mean.” 

The idea appealed to me, but I confess I began with a 
full assurance that the little book would be entirely refuted. 
Imagine my surprise when nothing of the sort happened— 
when, indeed, the truth forced itself upon my unwilling mind 
—when the pieces in the kaleidoscope began to fit themselves 
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into a harmonious pattern. It was not only surprise I felt, 
but something like consternation as well. This was not at 
all what I had bargained for. In my distress I took Henry 
into my confidence, but he was eminently unsatisfactory. 

““ What does it matter, darling?” he said, in genuine sur- 
prise. ‘* Why can’t you go on as you always have done?”’ 

“T can’t,” I said, “if this is true. But think of having 
to turn round now when I've always hated Catholics so!” 

He laughed. “ Don’t worry, old girl. But don’t mind 
me,” he added, with more seriousness. ‘ Please yourself, 
Syb, and you'll please me always.” 

Pleasing myself was the last thing I could do in those 
days. I was miserable—distracted. I tried to pray, but I 
was half afraid of prayer too, for it might only convince me 
that I ought to do what I did not want todo. Father King 
was goodness and patience itself with my whims and moods. 
I was coming unhappily out of his gate one afternoon when 
who should come rushing round the corner but John, fol- 
lowed somewhat breathlessly by the housemaid who had been 
taking him for a walk. At sight of me he set up a shout. 

“Mummy, mummy,” he cried, “let me come with you, 
and take me to the church. Mary won't, she says she mustn't. 

. Do, mummy... .” 

“ All right, Mary, you can go home,” I said. ‘But 
mother is tired, darling,” I protested, “ she wants to go home 
too.” 

“ Just a little, little minute, mummy,” he pleaded. 

So I turned back. What possessed the child that day? 
He had always before seemed to take for granted that my 
presence in the church implied the rest; but to-day he put 
his hand in mine, when he knelt in his usual place, and whis- 
pered, “ You say it too, mummy—say ‘Hail, Mary, full of 
grace... .’ I want you to, mummy, darling.” 

What could I do but say it? My heart was full already, 
and somehow there was a Presence in the little church which 
I had never so plainly felt before, and even while I murmured 
the words with my boy it seemed as if scales dropped from 
my eyes, and I saw, with what a shock of awe and wonder, 
that if this thing were true—if God made Man were really 
here present—then nothing else in the universe mattered— 
that the Catholic Faith was not a matter of choice, but he 
great fact of Time and Eternity, before which one’s own 
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little fancies about consistency and what people thought of 
one melted into non-existence. 

I knelt on and on, not consciously praying or giving 
thanks, but just letting it soak into me, as it were, lost in its 
magnitude and grandeur. Presently I felt John’s little hand 
slipped into mine again, and I came back to earth and to 
him. I took him in my arms then and there and kissed him, 
and we said another “ Hail Mary” together and then went 
home. 

When I had seen him safely into bed and heard him say 
his prayers (which this time, to his huge delight, included 
the “ Hail Mary” he had so much missed), I put on my 
hat and went round to the presbytery. “ Father King’s hav- 
ing his tea,” his housekeeper told me, with some disapproval 
in her tone, and I was about to slip apologetically away, 
when he came out of his little sitting-room. 

“IT thought it was your voice,” he remarked, cheerfully. 
“Do come in.” 

“ I've come,” I began, rather awkwardly, “to tell you 
it’s all right. I saw it in the church this afternoon. John 
made me go in—I didn’t mean to—it’s really all his doing 
from beginning to end.” 

“ And Almighty God's,” he said, smiling. ‘* Thank Him 
for it!” 


“* Well, don’t try to convert me, Syb,”’ was all Henry said, 
with his usual laugh. 

So I have to be very careful. But I am not without hope 
that John’s prayers—and mine—may even do that one of these 
days. 


EDITH GILBERTSON. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
How the Pope shows Neutrality. 


THE complaint against Benedict XV. that he has not taken 
upon himself to pronounce which of the two opposing forces 
in the European war has right on its side, seems to have 
originated with those organs of the press, here and abroad, 
which are hostile to the Holy See. Whether their motive in 
making it was to score what seemed to them a good contro- 
versial point against the adherents of Papal Infallibility, or 
that they have been brought by the exigencies of the present 
situation to set more store on the influence of the Holy See, 
and would like to have its support for their cause, we need 
not stay to speculate. But at least the complaint shows a 
fundamental misconception of the office and duties of a Pope, 
which needs to be persistently corrected, not only in vindica- 
tion of the action of the Holy See, but perhaps also for the 
instruction of some of our own people. And it has been 
satisfactorily corrected, for instance, by the Civilia Cattolica 
for February 20th, by the Zétudes for March, by the 
Revue pratique d’ Apologétiqgue for February-March, and 
very likely by other organs of Catholic opinion on the Con- 
tinent. In England there have been good articles on the 
subject in the Zaéd/e¢ and other papers, and some of the 
Bishops have referred to it in their Pastorals. We ourselves 
have touched on it more than once, and particularly in our 
Topics for last month, when we incorporated a fine passage 
from the Bishop of Northampton’s Lenten Pastoral. 

It would indeed be fatal for the Pope to take the step 
thus demanded of him. Not that such a pronouncement 
would be outside his competence, for it is certainly a question 
that bears closely on morals. It is also one for which, if 
the Pope wished to make a pronouncement, he could quote 
precedents from the action of his predecessors in former cen- 
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turies. One of the last words of Pius X. was, “Alas! in 
former times the Pope might have been able to stop a war 
like this. But what can / do?” The difference is that the 
Popes in former days were the Fathers of a united Christen- 
dom, which looked up to them with affectionate veneration, 
and was prepared to accept their judgments with confidence. 
And, in consequence, their widespread adhesion to a Pope’s 
decision on the rights and wrongs of a war constituted 
a moral force, which even autocratic sovereigns had to take 
into account. But in the present state of divided opinion 
and highly-developed lines of national cleavage, what chance 
would the Pope have of impressing his wishes on the com- 
batants? And what other effect of his intervention in this 
way would there be save, whilst affording to one side a bar- 
ren satisfaction, to irritate proportionately the side opposed, 
and render more difficult the Pope's after-efforts to restore 
Catholic life in their several countries? 

On the other hand, the Pope has chosen a policy far 
more likely to heal the divisions which the war is causing and 
to aid his efforts for peace whenever an opportunity offers. 

It is to his solicitude in pursuing this policy that we 
wish to call attention now. For when we remember that 
it is not more than six months since he ascended the throne 
of St. Peter, the wonder is not that he has done so little, 
but that he has done so much, to recall the minds of the com- 
batants to thoughts of peace, and to soften in such measure 
as has been possible to him, the horrors and cruelties of war. 
In his exhortation, given a few days after his election, and 
again in his first Encyclical of which we gave an abstract in 
our January number, he used words that must have reached 
the hearts of many, in describing the fulness with which he 
realized the calamities the war had brought upon the world, 
and must intensify and multiply as long as it continues. And 
he exhorted the rulers to strive for the cessation of the evil, 
reminding them that there are other ways besides the arbitra- 
ment of war for redressing grievances and arriving at set- 
tlements. Such words are not mere words. They may not 
have succeeded in staying the war at once, but they are sure 
to sink into all well-disposed minds, and sooner or later to 
turn their thoughts towards peace. Then by his letters to 
Cardinal Lucon and Cardinal Mercier he manifested the 
acuteness of his grief and the depth of his compassion for 
those quiet people who had seen their cities destroyed, their 
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kinsfolk slain, and themselves, through no fault of theirs, in- 
volved in misery and ruin. 

Nor has Benedict XV. stopped at words. He has been 
active to the extent of his power. As far back as October 
23rd he began to direct his efforts towards alleviating the 
lot of the prisoners of war. Cardinal v. Hartmann, of 
Cologne, had obtained from the Kaiser that French priests, 
if captured, should have the treatment reserved for officers, 
and Benedict XV., writing to the Cardinal to commend his 
humanity, took occasion to exhort him, and through him, the 
German Bishops generally, to make it their endeavour that 
prisoners of all degrees, “ without distinction of country or 
religion,” should be treated sympathetically, the wounded and 
the sick particularly. Shortly after, he wrote in similar terms 
to the Archbishop of Antivari, and in December, pursuing 
the same charitable thought, he took measures to organize 
a general scheme for alleviating the lot of the prisoners., 
The Bishops in all the places where prisoners were interned 
were desired to arrange for the appointment of suitable priests 
to visit them and console them, and do all that was permissible 
for the alleviation of their lot. And then later came his sug- 
gestion to the rulers of the belligerent states that they should 
at least consent to exchange and restore to their homes such 
prisoners as, on account of their wounds, would never again 
be able to bear arms. The rulers addressed all assented to 
this proposal, our King having the distinction of being the 
first to accede to it. Do those who in virtue of its accept- 
ance have, without distinction of religion or race, been re- 
cently restored to their homes and kinsfolk, realize that it is 
to Benedict XV. they owe this consolation? Other things 
also the Pope has done which have been inspired by the 
same purpose of softening down animosities and instilling 
the desire for reconciliations. And we may be sure that he 
will persist in these endeavours and use every opportunity to 
work for their realization. Is not that a mode of intervention 
which befits the apostolic office, and is far more likely to 
promote the attainment of a lasting peace than the sort of 
premature judicial pronouncement to which his critics would 
force him, if they could? 

S. F. S. 
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Corsica versus Galilee. 


Some of us apparently are still trying to have it both 
ways, to condemn in the Germans what we praise in our- 
selves. This attitude is so immoral and so calculated to cause 
distrust in the minds of neutral nations that we may be ex- 
cused for taking up once more the task of protesting against 
and repudiating it. It is shown nowhere more plainly than 
in the encomiums passed by various writers upon the works of 
the late Professor Cramb. These are comprised in two slight 
volumes, Germany and England, published by John Murray 
in June, and reprinted no less than ten times before the end 
of September, and an earlier work, Reflections on the Origins 
and Destiny of Imperial Britain, which appeared in 1900. 
Both these books are conceived and written in the very spirit 
of Bernhardi, yet the publisher of the first, which surely 
he could not have read, labelled it as “ The Explanation of 
Bernhardi.” An explanation! To say the same thing in a 
far more eloquent way, changing only its application, is not 
to explain. But the book was a revelation in a sense which 
the publisher did not intend, a revelation of the presence 
amongst English thinkers of a spirit wholly akin to that of 
the Prussian, a brutal, domineering atheistic spirit whose 
highest ideal was world-dominion and whose chosen devotion 
was the cult of war. Cramb’s publisher was highly indignant 
when a writer in the Church Times, with whom we are rarely 
so thoroughly in accord, mercilessly exposed the false ethics 
and the gross materialistic outlook of those patriotic lectures, 
which Lord Roberts (for the perfectly definite reason of 
awakening his countrymen to the German preparations) re- 
commended, and which an eminent American, Mr. Choate, 
thought should be read by all as revealing the deep-seated 
causes of the present war. The book undoubtedly is well fitted 
to do both these things, as we ourselves pointed out in our 
notice of its tendencies last November,! but this does not ex- 
cuse the deplorable political philosophy of the writer, who 
openly exults in the assumed fact that Germany had thrown 
oft the yoke of “an alien religion "—Christianity, forsooth— 
and now could go forward untrammelled by the moral re- 
quirements of an outworn creed. The book fairly reeks 
with nauseous stuff of this sort, and anything more calculated 
to turn the high idealism, with which the bulk of our people 


2 See ‘‘An English Bernhardi,” THe MONTH, November, 1914, Pp. 531. 
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at any rate undertook this war, into a brutal struggle for mere 
aggrandizement we cannot imagine. ‘ Untempered poison,” 
says the Church Times writer in regard to the book as a 
whole, and so it emphatically is. 

Nor do we gather that Cramb’s earlier book, which an ad- 
mirer has made the subject of an enthusiastic paper in the 
Saturday Review for March 13th, is much less pernicious. 
Even then the writer was an agnostic Darwinian in politics, 
maintaining that public and private morality are essentially 
different, and that the shifts and lies of international diplo- 
macy are necessary features in the mutual intercourse of na- 
tions. Darwinian, too, in his mitigation of the horrors of war, 
ignoring, in his comparison of the death-toll exacted by 
traffic and factory in days of peace with the slaughter of a 
campaign, the purely accidental character of the former and 
the enormously larger number of persons exposed, and sneer- 
ing at every exhibition of humane feeling, justice, tenderness, 
meekness as “ sentimentalism.” No, we must put away our 
Cramb: his usefulness, such as it was, has long ceased, and 
now he is merely mischievous: ox ¢fali auxilio; let us remain 
Christians in sentiment and act, whatever be our enemies’ 
ideal. Corsica has not conquered Galilee nor ever shall. 

J. K. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


It is not easy to make a whole nation think 


The a and act as a whole and put the general interest 
attendee, before the private and particular. Rather it 


is impossible. Every nation contains a large 
proportion of de-nationalized and anti-social elements which, 
though not necessarily criminal in the legal sense, are so habitu- 
ally selfish that they can never be trusted to put self second, how- 
ever terrible the emergency. This self-absorption may take the 
shape of excessive devotion either to business or to pleasure: 
the result is equally prejudicial to the State. Both classes are 
unfortunately still much in evidence in the community to-day, 
after eight months of desperate warfare against a foe who shows 
little signs of weakening but many of further capacity and re- 
source. The twin cries—‘‘ Pleasure as usual,’’ ‘‘ Business as 
usual,’’—have a certain qualified and legitimate force: the effort 
to be normal goes a long way towards preventing panic and the 
base qualities begotten of fear. But when mere selfishness 
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prompts either cry it should be checked, if need be, by the action 
of the State. The recent discussion in the 7imes as to the ad- 
visability of holding race-meetings, especially the Ascot and 
Epsom carnivals, this coming spring, revealed a gratifying 
amount of sound feeling on the subject. Everybody recognized 
that ‘“‘ Epsom as usual,” with all its undesirable display of bois- 
terous jollity and reckless gambling, and “ Ascot as usual,’’ where 
Vanity Fair is at its worst, would be an intolerable outrage on 
decency, and a sort of betrayal of the cause of our Allies. The 
only solid argument for the race-meetings came from the horse- 
breeders, whose industry seems to be vitally connected with their 
continuance; consequently the Jockey Club, with whom the de- 
cision ultimately rested, decided that the races should be held, 
but shorn as much as possible of their unworthy associations. How 
this can be done is not stated : a general prohibition of the publica- 
tion of betting news would go some way towards it. Ascot, which 
is mainly a Society function, may perhaps be abandoned. This 
is quite as it should be, for anything less suitable to the spirit of 
war-time than the usual race-course scene could not well be 
imagined. The only race that is really seemly in the circum- 
stances is the race to Berlin. 


Christian charity has always abhorred the crime 
= of the usurer, which is essentially the making 
the Profits. of a gain out of our neighbour's necessity. 

Equally abominable, of course, are all other 

forms of the same nefarious traffic. The selfish cult of plea- 
sure reacts primarily upon its devotee, but sweating and fraudu- 
lent contracts are sins against society as well. In war-time these 
particular crimes take on additional malice, yet never are they 
more frequent. The immense consumption of stores and equip- 
ment and war-material generally gives opportunities for enor- 
mous profits: the difficulty of effective supervision and the ever- 
active presence of graft afford unwonted scope for fraud. History 
is full of traces of the base spirit of Mammon, calling for the 
sacrifice of the soldiers’ health and comfort and security that 
his unholy gains may be the greater: so full that fraud is taken 
as a matter of course, and even when discovered is not adequately 
punished. That dishonest Army contractors are not tried by 
martial law and punished according to its code shows indeed how 
we distrust militarism, but is no credit to our common sense. 


: The strikes and rumours of strikes which have 
rund — disturbed the past few months furnish an ugly 
shdhior Sateen. indication of the wide extent of unjust exploit- 

ation of war-conditions. There seems little 
dispute about the facts. Responsible leaders of all parties have 
admitted them, no one more frankly than Mr. Bonar Law. Speak- 
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ing in the recent debate on Food Prices he said that in seeking a 
remedy he would pay no regard to doctrinaire or academic prin- 
ciples so long as there were huge profits on the one side and on 
the other starving people. All agree that the bitterness shown 
by the strikers on the Clyde and elsewhere is due to the men’s 
recognition of the fact that, while profits and prices ‘have risen 
greatly, wages have remained the same. They detect no readi- 
ness on the part of the masters to own the solidarity of interest 
between capital and labour on which all sound economists insist ; 
to their seeming it is the masters who, by this unfair dealing, 
began the strife. As to the justice of this attitude, everything 
depends on the question of fact, and the only way to make the facts 
plain is, as the 7imes insists, to publish the profits after an inde- 
pendent audit. Whether this sensible course will be adopted 
remains to be seen: in the meantime, the Government Conference 
with the Trade Unions, concluded on March roth, has been suc- 
cessful in providing for work at full pressure during the war, on 
all that is required for its successful prosecution. We trust that 
this does not mean that the Government will relax its efforts to 
discover where undue profits are being made, and to remedy this 
abuse either by determining a legal maximum of profit, or by the 
plan adopted in Switzerland, viz., putting an additional tax for 
the benefit of the workers on all firms to which the calamity of 
war has brought a marked increase of business. It is the Govern- 
ment’s chief business, as Pope Leo XIII. has taught, to protect 
the poor and the helpless, to whom war-conditions bring misery 
out of all proportion to that endured by other classes. 


It would seem from the Clyde strike that in 

Work and many cases the terms on which skilled work- 
Liberty. men contract to serve a firm need more careful 
definition. It is said that in more highly-paid 

employments men can earn enough in three or four days to keep 
them in comfort during the whole week, and that having attained 
that desirable end, they see no reason why they should work more 
continuously. Apart from their contract and from the more or 
less vague obligation on everyone in this crisis to do his best to 
help his country, it is not easy to discover an ethical reason why 
they should. One only works to gain a livelihood: few have 
any scruple about not working if their living is otherwise secured, 
and there is a certain wisdom in not seeking what is superfluous. 
No one, of course, is free in conscience to live in idleness or 
otherwise misspend his leisure, but it is beyond the rights of the 
State to decide how much leisure each shall enjoy. The remedy 
for slackness in particular trades, where the continuous presence 
of skilled workmen is necessary for regular and economic out- 
put, lies mainly in showing the artizans that they are regarded as 
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responsible citizens, with rights as well as duties. If some of 
them have no thought but for immediate enjoyment of a gross 
kind, then they will naturally seize the occasion of a boom in 
trade, forgetting the interests of society, forgetting even the fable 
about the goose and the golden eggs, forgetting their own and 
their families’ ultimate welfare. They have never had brought 
home to them by practical proof that the general interests are 
theirs as well. Happily, as the Archbishop of Glasgow has 
pointed out in a fine vindication of the Clyde engineers (in 7he 
Tablet, for March 13th), this form of selfishness is not common, 
and it is rare in proportion to the spread of religion. What the 
workers resent is the spirit which fawns upon or threatens them 
when their co-operation is necessary for a State emergency, and 
neglects and scorns them in times of peace. That spirit must be 
exorcised from the body economic. 


Acute observers have pointed out! that the 


a militarism, the bloody fruits of which we are 
Sennen witnessing to-day on the Continent, is but one 


phase of a prevalent philosophy which has 

equally pernicious effects in other spheres. The essence of mili- 
tarism is undue self-assertion, an exaggerated notion of one’s 
own rights, a refusal to acknowledge and allow for the rights of 
others. Put force into the hands of a State with that disposition, 
and the war-spirit is immediately at work. Give coercive power 
to a commercial firm or a trade union imbued with that spirit, 
and war again results. Every man that assumes the necessary 
antagonism of class and class, and looks on unbridled competi- 
tion as the natural condition of industrial life; everyone who 
denies that the State is an organic growth, the well-being of every 
part of which is essential to the well-being of the whole, and 
thinks it “ providential ” that the few should hold property and 
the many be landless wage-slaves, is deeply tainted with the 
philosophy that issues in militarism. Long before Bernhardi 
preached his crude and brutal evangel to his Prussianized fellow- 
countrymen, the Manchester School had already proclaimed it on 
the free soil of England, and many generations of toilers had felt 
its effects in their stunted lives and premature deaths. The 
Christian truths that the first charge on industry should be the 
welfare of the producer, and that this charge should represent the 
means of a decent human livelihood, were derided and denied by 
these godless doctrinaires till a state of affairs has resulted which 
is simply war without its visible trappings. Company is trying to 
do company to death by every available means, and each, the 
1 See especially a brilliant article in Studies for March, by Mr. A. J. Rahilly, 


entitled ‘‘ Ideals at Stake,” and ‘‘ Papers for War Time” (Milford), No. 7, 7Ac War 
Spirit in our National Life. 
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‘sweat ”’ its 


better to undermine its foes, is always tending to 
employees. They are not moral agents, these soul-less corpora- 
tions,—what should they know of morality? And even if com- 
bines are formed, their object is, not the benefit of the public 
but the more effective slaughter of smaller rivals and the easier 
exploitation of the consumer. Well might our Lord warn His 
followers—‘* Take heed and beware of all covetousness"’; well 
might St.Paul roundly assert that “‘Cupidity is the root of add evil.” 
For now that labour has in desperation organized itself to resist 
oppression, the spirit of the battle-field is only the more apparent. 
It should not be necessary for men to fight for their elementary 
rights; yet with over a million male workers receiving 20s. a 
week or less, and hosts of women more grievously underpaid, 
what can we expect but a state of war? Our genuine horror of the 
military ‘ superman ’’ evoked by this war should help us to esti- 
mate the moral worth of the commercial supermen, who have built 
up their fortunes on the bones and blood of thousands of their 
fellows. The question to be asked after the war, nay, the question 
to be asked now is—Are we, now so united by a common purpose, 
to fall back again into selfish individualism when that purpose 
is achieved? If not, then surely we should clarify our ideas and 
begin at last to apply to our huge industrial world, on which the 
whole State is based, those elementary principles of justice and 
kindness which Pope Leo proclaimed a generation ago. 


. It is easy to say that, in a crisis like the present, 
Child Labour } h depend xt s S 
pre when so much may depend on ne eason 
Seon crops, certain elementary school children 
should be hired out to farmers wherever the 
latter are suffering from shortage of labour. It seems at first 
blush perfectly reasonable that the children should be taken away 
for a time from their sedentary studies and sent to healthy work 
in the open air. But what if the demand is due not to shortage of 
labour but to unwillingness to pay the wage to which labour is 
entitled? And what if presently the factory-owner, urging the 
same plea, should ask in 47s turn for school children? The black 
record of past exploitation of helpless childhood, dwarfed in body 
and warped in mind by premature servitude in the interests of 
commercialism, stands as a warning to bid us test very severely 
the alleged necessity, in this case, of children over twelve being 
taken from school to agricultural work. Unfortunately, loca! 
authorities in many places have already begun thus to jeopardizc 
the education of those under their care, and the Board of Educa- 
tion, ready enough to interfere unnecessarily, does not seem dis- 
posed to check them. 
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For us who only know war from the papers 
Let Neutrals . “ . me 
same there is a constant danger of “ getting used 
Neutral. to it. It ceases to be viewed in its true light as 
a brutal and barbaric instrument which nations 
are compelled to use because civilization has failed to provide them 
with any other means of securing their essential rights. Instead of 
thinking it a terrible and deplorable necessity, to be ended as 
soon as possible, and meanwhile not to be extended beyond what 
is required, we come to regard it as providing us with a daily 
series of stirring and picturesque episodes, and, heaven forgive 
us! speculate lightly on the chances of other nations being in- 
volved. Even amongst Catholics, who should know that a very 
serious and definite cause is necessary to justify war even as 
a last resort, and that war unjustified is simply wholesale murder 
and brigandage, we have heard wonder expressed that Italy and 
the neutral Balkan States do not consult their own future interests 
by joining the Allies as the side which is bound to win. What 
quarrel have these neutrals as yet with Germany and Austria? 
What wrong have they suffered? And if they have no just casws 
Selli, what morally defensible reason have they for drawing the 
sword? They will be left out when the spoils are divided! Are we 
then fighting for spoils? Is lust for increased territory a justifying 
cause for war? Are we tacitly and shamelessly to abandon the 
wholly-Christian spirit in which we undertook this war? If not, 
we must be on our guard against the moral deterioration which 
the spectacle of war is apt to create even in non-combatants. 


On the contrary, the more the horrible carnage 
mounts up the more earnestly should we cast 
about for means of securing the priceless boon 
for which this sacrifice is so generously made— 
a Christian and permanent peace, an effective recognition amongst 
the members of the great human family of that Golden Rule which 
brings harmony into all lesser associations. The militarist knows 
nothing of the Golden Rule: his ideals are suggested by the Rule 
of the Jungle, from which Christianity has set us free. But there is 
a more insidious foe—because a more hidden—and that is the pes- 
simist, the person who says that human nature is unchangeable,that 
mankind always has fought and always will fight, that there is no 
use in opposing a fixed condition of human existence: that peace 
societies are a mockery, and that pacifists are poltroons. Of 
course, human nature is unchangeable, except indeed by grace: 
it remains as God made it to the end of time. But human nature 
means the whole man, not merely the animal part of him, as the 
pessimist seems to think: it means soul as well as body, mind and 
will as well as passions and instincts. And man can with God's 
help develop his spiritual side and get more and more control 


The Pessimist 
a foe 
to Peace. 
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over his irrational impulses. And the more reasonable man be- 
comes, the less will he rely on force rather than on conscience and 
law for the maintenance and furtherance of his rights. There 
is no question then of expecting human nature to be changed 
as a result of this war, but it will have been waged in vain if 
men do not see, as they never saw before, how clumsy and waste- 
ful an instrument war is in the service of justice: how inevitably 
international arrogance and injustice lead to war: how great a 
gain to civilization would be the growth of international friend- 
ship and confederation, and how easily it may be secured if each 
nation would but forgo the desire to get the better of the others. 


: At the same time there is a very true sense in 
The — which force may be said to be the ultimate 
Right. guarantee of right. Possession of a right 
amongst human beings implies an obligation on 
others who know of it to respect it: it involves this definite atti- 
tude of mind and will on their part. But if others do not recog- 
nize one’s right, or do not observe it, and if, moreover, they cannot 
be brought to regard it by argument, conscience, promises, and 
other rational processes, then there only remains the non-rational 
process of force, and since human wills can not apply coercion 
to each other except on the physical plane, that force must itself 
be physical. Those who wish to abolish war do not deny this 
obvious fact. Just as the institution of the police does not do 
away with crime, but keeps it well within check and punishes its 
occurrence, so the sane pacifist hopes that the majority at least 
of the civilized nations may come to be law-abiding and unite 
to repress and punish any wanton violation of international har- 
mony. Their combined strength would thus be a guarantee of 
peace. The pacifist does not see why civilization should not suc- 
ceed in procuring this peace between the various nations, as it 
has procured internal peace between the members of each. It 
is only the same process carried a step further. 


The spiritual interests of the Catholics amongst 


—- our gallant sailors have been an object of legiti- 
Chaplains. mate anxiety to many, ourselves included,and in 


our last issue we expressed doubts as to whether 
everything possible was being done to secure them. His Eminence 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster has put those doubts 
definitely to rest by the important pronouncement ! which he made 
at the Irish leader’s reception on March 17th. There the Car- 
dina! stated that the Admiralty from the first had shown every 
disposition to meet the demands of a rather complex situation. 


1 Reported in The Tadlet for March 20, 1915. 
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The outbreak of war found the Fleet supplied with some nineteen 
Port Chaplains on fixed allowances, two of whom were attached 
when necessary to the China and Mediterranean squadrons. Over 
a hundred priests besides, in different localities throughout the 
world, were given temporary care of the Catholic naval men who 
call at their ports. No commissions in the strict sense were given, 
an arrangement preferred by the hierarchy in order that the chap- 
lains concerned might, if circumstances required, be transferred 
easily to other work. Thus there was really no invidious dis- 
crimination made between Catholic priests and Anglicans, for 
the latter, in addition to their clerical rating, generally hold some 
secular appointment such as Instructors of Cadets, etc. When 
war began, the Admiralty responded willingly to the changed 
conditions, appointed four additional chaplains to the Grand 
Fleet, and strengthened the port and hospital staff in various 
places. Since then the number of chaplains with the Grand 
Fleet has been raised to ten, and five more are allotted to other 
divisions of the Fleet. The most consoling part of His Eminence’s 
announcement was his emphatic testimony to the cordial and 
generous spirit with which the naval authorities have approached 
the question, and their evident desire to meet the requirements of 
their Catholic subjects. 


It is part of the penalty still attaching to the 


wat Catholic profession in this land that even re- 
the Pope. putable journals admit to their pages anti- 


Catholic articles without insisting that they 
should be adequately documented. There seems to be an as- 
sumption that whatever is detrimental to Catholicism is so ante- 
cedently probable that mere assertion is sufficient proof of its 
truth. This, at least, is the impression one gains from the per- 
usal in the Fortnightly for February of a paper by a Mr. Robert 
Dell, entitled ‘“ The Vatican and the War.” It is the usual im- 
pudent and ignorant attempt to interpret Papal policy in a sinister 
light, ascribing to the Pope the merest opportunism, a desperate 
devotion to “ the interests of the Vatican,’’ which of course are 
not those of Catholicism, a blindness to the moral aspect of the 
great issues at present in conflict, every mean and discreditable 
motive, in fact, which a bitter hatred of Rome can suggest to 
a congenial mind. There is no need to answer such a diatribe— 
guod gratis asseritur negatur—and elsewhere we have given abun- 
dant reasons for the Pope’s exercise of the strictest neutrality. 
But especially disingenuous is Mr. Dell’s attempt, by means of 
extracts quoted from the Encyclical 4d Beatissimi, to make out 
that the Church of the poor, the one institution in the modern 
world that can make any head against Czsarism in politics and 
Capitalism in economics, is opposed to democracy! To perform 
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this feat he selects passages the meaning of which he can twist 
to his purpose, and completely ignores the whole-hearted accept- 
ance by the Pope of the wise and humane social teaching of his 
two immediate predecessors. But the reason for this malice be- 
comes evident when we find that His Holiness roundly condemns 
“the errors of Socialism.” inc ille lacrume. Mr. Dell is a 
Socialist, though once, we believe, he professed to be a Catholic, 
and between the Pope’s teaching, which is Christianity, and the 
Socialism of Mr. Dell and his like, there is no possibility of 
compromise. What fellowship hath Christ with Belial? 


As every debate on Church discipline is bound 

Clerical to do in an institution with few traditions of 
Combatants. discipline and no final ecclesiastical authority, 
the discussion in the Zimes as to the propriety 

of Anglican clergymen taking their places in the fighting line 
revealed a great divergence of opinion. Some held equivalently 
that in such a national crisis clerical functions might be tem- 
porarily suspended; others advanced the true Catholic doctrine 
that the cleric by his profession is debarred from all secular 
pursuits, especially from one so peculiarly secular as fighting. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury gave his ruling against active par- 
ticipation, but another Bishop declared that he would keep open 
their places for those of his subjects whose patriotism took this 
form. One can sympathize with those who have no belief in the 
Sacramental character of the priesthood being eager to share 
with their fellows the hardships of the campaign: it is a generous 
and creditable feeling which, having no obstacle in conscience to 
check it, naturally seeks its way. But of course active fighting in 
however holy a cause is a notion wholly alien to the Catholic 
concept of the sacerdotal character. Ecclesia abhorret a sanguine, 
and in normal circumstances even an accidental homicide suffices 
to make a priest “irregular.” Hence in the Catholic Church 
there is a clear prohibition against the clergy bearing arms. If, 
as is the case in France, an anti-clerical Government ignores this 
disciplinary decree, it is waived by authority in regard to the 
subjects of that Government. Christians at least will recognize 
that there are other services no less important than military ser- 
vice which Christian ministers render their country. In render- 
ing to God what is God’s one does not serve Cesar the less. In 
fact, one must condemn the argument used by one of the Anglican 
upholders of orthodoxy to the effect that, solely because he be- 
longs to an international (supranational would have been a more 
correct term) Society, the Church, a priest should not take up 
arms to prosecute national aims. Such a contention is injurious 
to Catholicism and patriotism alike. 
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Cathelice A recent unhappy dispute about the church 

at Non-Catholic ™ hich Catholic boys at Eton should be allowed 

Schools. to attend has had one good effect in recalling 

the terms of the strong prohibition against 

sending Catholic children to Protestant schools issued by the 

English Hierarchy in August, 1905. These terms are so explicit 

and so strong that one wonders why they did not put an end to 
the abuse. Let us cite them here: 


We desire [say the Bishops] to call the earnest attention 
of ali Catholics to the grave departure from Catholic teach- 
ing and tradition, and to the very serious dangers to Catho- 
lic faith and spirit which are involved in the placing of 
Catholic children of whatever class in life in non-Catholic 
schools. Owing to the usually proximate nature of these 
dangers it is under ordinary circumstances a grievous sin on 
the part of parents to expose their children to such risks . . 


The Pastoral then goes on to point out the probability of a grave 
sin of scandal being committed as well, especially when Catholics 
in a prominent position make such a use of non-Catholic schools. 
And their contention is surely a most reasonable one. For the 
last half-century the Catholic body in England has been fighting 
steadily against unjust legislation to secure Catholic education 
for its children, and its strongest weapon has been its uniform 
insistence on the necessity for proper training of a Catholic at- 
mosphere. It has never compromised on that point: religious 
teaching and Catholic teachers to impart it has been the very 
minimum of its demand. That Catholic parents should deliber- 
ately proclaim their disbelief in this necessity by choosing Pro- 
testant schools for their children on account of the worldly ad- 
vantages thus secured cannot but weaken the Catholic demand and 
jeopardize the salvation, not only of the children concerned, but 
of those thousands of little ones on whose behalf the educational 
battle mainly rages. No wonder the Bishops say that “ not infre- 
quently such conduct constitutes a grave sin of scandal.” And 
similarly sinful, we take it, in its degree is conduct which facili- 
tates the evasion of Catholic duty on the part of parents by assert- 
ing that the evil effects which the Hierarchy mention either do not 
exist or may be easily counteracted. We may rightly be glad 
that such children as are thus exposed to those serious risks are 
de facto substantially safeguarded by the zeal and watchfulness 
of some local pastor, whilst deploring on the other hand any 
arrangements made, for they cannot but be miserably inadequate, 
to combine worldly advantages with complete Catholic training. 
The better equipped our own Catholic schools are (and as far 
as true education is concerned, they are necessarily far ahead of 
the best non-Catholic) the more difficult it seems to be to excuse 
from grave fault those who without grave reason pass them over 
in favour of the latter. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) expounding Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) exposing 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Capital Punishment: Its justification in reason and fact [J. J. Walsh 
in America, Mar. 6, 1915, p. 505]. 

Catholic Doctrine: Its homogeneity [Francisco Marin Sola, O.P., in 
Za Ciencia Tomista, Dec. 1914 and Mar. 1915]. 

Evolution of the Mass: Church Teaching on [G. Drioux in Revue du 
Clergé Francais, Mar. 15, 1915, p- 557]. 

ae: The Working of “Ne Temere” in England [Rev. C. 
Sweeney, O.P., in /rish Ecclesiastical Review, Mar. 1915, p. 258]. 

Military Service by Ecclesiastics [J. M. Garcia Ocaiia in Razdn y Fe, 
Mar. 1915, p. 309]. 

Miracles, Ecclesiastical [Father S. Smith, S.J., in the Jlonth, April, 
1915, p. 371]. 

Sacraments, The; Council of Trent and [Ferdinand Cavallera in Bul- 
letin de Littérature Ecclesiastigue, Oct. and Nov. 1914]. 

Vigouroux, M., the late, and Biblical Apologetics [J. Touzard in 
Revue Pratiqgue d’Apologétigue, Mar. 15, p. 387]. His career [L-Cl. 
Fillion in Revue du Clergé Francais, Mar. 15, p. 513]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism: Prayer-Book Revision [7'ad/e/, Mar. 6, 1915, p. 297]. 

Bourget’s ‘“‘ Démon du Midi" [P. A. Novelli in Za Scuola Cattolica, 
Mar. I, 1915, p. 323]. 

Christ as seen by Modernists [W. Drum, S.J., in Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, Mar. 1915, p. 361]. 

Education of Catholic Boys at Protestant Schools, The Hierarchy on 
the Scandal [7'ad/e/, Mar. 13, 1915, p. 331]. 

France, Change of views regarding State Monopoly of Education in 
[Professor T. Corcoran, S.J., in Studies, Mar. 1915, p. 33]. 

Futurism in Morals exposed [E. T. Shanahan in Catholic World, 
Mar. 1915, p. 721]. 

Gallicanism. Lettres inédites 4 Charles de Montchal, archevéque de 
Toulouse [Alphonse Auguste in Bulletin de Littérature Ecclesiastique, 
Nov. 1914, p. 385]. 

Inoculation, bearings of, on Suicide [Harding Fisher, S.J., in 
America, Feb. 27, 1915, p. 482]. 

_ Mexico and the Church: a study of politico-religious conditions [D. G. 
Wooten in Catholic World, Mar. 1915, p. 799] 

Modernism: Its German origin and Kantian parentage [Revue Pra- 
ligue ad’ Apologétique, Feb.—Mar., p. 368]. 

Reincarnation. Some difficulties of the theory [Za Civi/ta Cattolica, 
Mar. 20, 1915, p. 669]. 
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Science and the Faith. ‘‘ The latest Gospel of Science” [Sir Bertram 
Windle in Studies, Mar. 1915, p. 49]- 

Stage-Plays, A “ White-list’’ of decent [America, Mar. 6, 1915, 
p- 511]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bible, The: Are the Douay and Rheims Versions extant any longer? 
[Fortnightly Review (St. Louis), Feb. 15, 1915, p. 111]. 

De Mun, Count Albert. His social doctrines [Francois Veuillot in 
Studies, Mar. 1915, p. 72]. 

France: Comparative Birth-Statistics [Revwe Pratigue d' Apologélique, 
Mar. 15, 1915, p. 426]. 

German Culture in the Crucible [T. H. Escott in British Review, 
Mar. 1915, p. 321]. Heine and German Sittlichkeit [J. Woulfe Flanagan 
in Month, April, 1915, p- p54]: Germany: its population statistics [Father 
Thurston, S.J., in Alonth, April, 1915, p. 385]. 

German Non-Catholic Philosophy [C. Prat in Revue Pratique d’Apolo- 
géligue, Mar. 15, 1915, p. 403]. 

a New General of [Y. de la Briére in Ztudes, Mar. 5, 1915, 
p- 408]. 

Mercier, Cardinal [W. H. P. Kitchin in Catholic World, Mar. 1915, 
p- 736. Cp. Rosary Magazine, Mar. 1915, p. 219]. 

_ Missions: Golden Jubilee of Japan Mission [Dom M. Spitz, O.S.B., 
in Z'ablet, Mar. 13, 1915, p. 330]. The Missions and the War [A. Brou 
in Etudes, Mar. 5, 1915, p. 386]. 

Newman and John Bright, a comparison [C. A. Dinsmore in Con- 
structive Quarteriy, Mar. 1915, p. 104]. 

Norway, Crisis in Established Church of [S. Michelet in Constructive 
Quarlerly, Mar. 1915, p. 104]. 

Social Problems: a Study of Poverty in Cork City [A. M. Mac 
Sweeney, O.P., in Studies, Mar. 1915, p. 93]- 

Temperance: Prohibition fanaticism [H. Maurice in America, Mar. 
6, 1915» p. 506]. Detailed account of extent of Prohibition in U.S. [/ort- 
nightly Review (St. Louis), Feb. 15, 1915, p. 103]. Ambiguous effects 
of [/2id. Mar. 1, 1915, p. 130]. 

Viollet-le-Duc and his work [C. Bricarelli, S.J., in Ze Civil/d Cattolica, 
Mar. 6 and 20, 1915]. 

Wales, St. David Patron of [J. E. de Hirsch-Davies in 7ad/e/, Mar. 
6, 1915, 298] 

War, The: the Catholic Church and [Mgr. Batiffol in Constructive 
Quarleriy, Mar. 1915, p. 194]. Ideals at Stake [A. J. Rahilly, M.A., 
in Siudies, Mar. 1915, p. 16]. Worse Evils than [J. J. Daly, SJ in 
America, Feb. 27, 1915, p. 484]. The “failure of Christianity” il J. Daly, 
oJ in America, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 462]. Protectorate of France in the East 
[E. Vacandard in Revue du Clergé Francais, Mar. 1915, p. 417]. Re- 
ligious Revival in France [Rev. A. Walsh, O.S.A., in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Mar. 1915, p. 225]. Papacy, Independence of, a condition of 
Peace [W. Poland in America, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 460]. Papal Neu- 
trality: a French defence of [Revue Pratigue hm en ang Feb.—Mar. 
1915, p. 321]. Pope, The, and the War[P. Dudon in £éudes, Mar. 5, 
1915, p. 289]. Prussia, The Teutonic Knights and their treatment of 
Poland [M. Jean Findt in Za Revue, Feb. 1, 1915. Professor J. M. 
O'Sullivan in Studies, Mar. 1915, p. 1]. 
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1.—FATHER WILLIAM PARDOW.! 


THE Jesuit in fiction, in his many varieties, is well known 
to the modern world, though people are more sceptical about 
his existence than they were, and not a few, though still tak- 
ing him for a mysterious being, are prepared to welcome 
books which can throw light on his true character—books, that 
is to say, which disclose, in biographical form, the type of 
character to which Jesuits who are faithful to their vocation 
strive to conform themselves, and some Jesuits succeed in 
attaining to in a conspicuous measure. And there are, it must 
be acknowledged, books now multiplying which exhibit this 
type, not only in the lives of saintly characters of the past, 
but in men who have belonged to our own time and even to 
the present generation. Such an one was Father William 
Pardow, of the New York Province of the Society of Jesus, 
who died only seven years ago. He was born in New York 
in 1847. By his father’s side he was of English, by his 
mother’s of Irish, extraction, but both parents were sterling 
Catholics of the good old sort, who regarded their young’ 
children as trusts from God, and strove to bring them up to 
a solid love for the Catholic faith, and to make its principles 
and ideals, and not their own inclinations the rulers of their 
lives. An incident, small in itself, will perhaps bring home 
to the reader, better than any elaborate exposition, the spirit 
which pervaded their training. Regularly of a morning those 
children had to face the weather of all kinds to hear Mass, 
which they delighted to do, and then when they were back 
home and gathered round the comfortable breakfast table, at 
the head sat a handsome mother, having in her hands the 
familiar form of an old English book, from whose pages 
a chapter was read aloud each morning: 


To hungry boys and girls just back from Mass and from the 
chilly morning air, the words of those Avery Day Reflections fre- 


1 William Pardow, of the Company of Jesus. By Justine Ward. 
New York and London: Longmans. Pp. vii, 274. Price, 6s. net. 1914. 
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quently fell upon indifferent ears, and once or twice the book had 
been hidden, in an effort to escape the wise counsels with which 
the day began. But in vain. The mother of that most Catholic 
family was firm; no one was allowed to leave the table until 
the book had been found, and the chapter read. Fifty years later 
Father Pardow remarks to his sister Augusta [then a Sacred Heart 
nun]: “ I believe we owe our religious vocations to that book." 


It is in such homes as these that the Society of Jesus has 
ever found its best recruiting-grounds. 

It was at the age of seventeen that William Pardow made 
up his mind to be a Jesuit. For some years past he had been 
educated at a Jesuit school and had learnt to know and ap- 
preciate the Jesuit life as he saw it in his masters and spiritual 
guides. He was fired now with a sacred enthusiasm to follow 
in their footsteps. Yet can we wonder to hear him say: 
““When I made up my mind to become a Jesuit I sat down 
and cried.” If the resolution was generous it was also hard 
to leave such a home and such kindred. But the life before 
him required it, and he was prepared to make the sacrifice, 
as so many others had done before him. His sixteen years 
of preparation, and likewise his after years of ministry, were 
occupied in quiet though active spirituality and study, in 
preaching, in retreat-giving, in the guidance of souls. We 
remember an old Jesuit replying to one who asked for in- 
formation with a view to offering himself: “We are the 
simplest people in the world if the world would only believe 
it.” And so it is, and so it was in Father Pardow’s case. He 
made his two years’ noviceship at Sault-au-Recollet, near 
Montreal, in learning and practising the spiritual principles of 
the Jesuit life, its dedication to the glory, and even to the 
greater glory, of God, in other words, to aim high, and at 
doing as much for the service of God as one can, not only 
just what is indispensable to save the soul; to regulate action, 
not by passion or the inclination of the moment, but by sheer 
will-power enlightened by right reason ; to practise that Jesuit 
obedience, which, as he put it himself, has love of the Law- 
Giver, the Voice of the Beloved, as its motive, and is there- 
fore “not a mechanical movement within prescribed limits, 
but a life ardent and active, exceeding duty and outstripping 
requirement.’’ After his noviceship and juniorate (as the 
stage next ensuing of classical studies is called), he went to 
New York City and to Woodstock for his philosophical 
studies, and then, after four years’ teaching in a New York 
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College, to Laval in France for his theology. The finishing 
touch was put to his work of self-preparation at Paray-le- 
Monial, where he made his tertianship under the saintly Pére 
Ginhac, who left a deep impression on him. Near the end 
of his year at Paray he fell avictim to M. Jules Ferry’s perse- 
cuting laws of 1880. Along with the other Fathers and Pére 
Ginhac, their Superior, he was put out of doors by the gend- 
armes, the house itself being confiscated. “I had the hon- 
our,” was Father Pardow’s remark, “to be put out of France 
because I was a Jesuit.” 

After his return to the United States, Father Pardow be- 
came known as a fervent and effectual preacher. At the 
first, indeed, his qualifications for this office did not appear. 
His gestures were awkward, his voice shrill on the high tones 
and monotonous on the lower ones; he did not know what to 
do with his hands and feet; and his language was stilted and 
wanting in spontaneity. He took great pains to overcome 
these defects, though, as we gather, some of them were not 
entirely overcome up to the end. But he had none of the 
vanities which sometimes beset preachers, his single purpose 
was to do good to the souls of his hearers, and in that he suc- 
ceeded marvellously. The authoress traces the development 
of his preaching style in some most interesting chapters, the 
study of which will be of great use to young preachers. The 
eventual attainment is thus described by one of his own Order. 


No analysis of word or gesture, no study of style, will dis- 
close the secret of Father Pardow’s success as a preacher. Em- 
phasis, distinctness, telling epigrams were but the instruments. 
It was the man, the religious, the saintly character which at- 
tracted and persuaded. His appearance, his life, his intense 
convictions, his palpable sincerity, were the factors in his preach- 
ing which were most effective. All else was little, however help- 
ful or even necessary. He perfected himself in the accessories 
of eloquence, but never sought them for themselves. If the idea 
ever suggested itself to him that this or that means or style would 
put him in or out of the category of orators, he would have dis- 
missed the thought as frivolous, and would have deprecated the 
discussion of any such topics as academic. Father Pardow saved 
souls by preaching God's word as he best knew how. Any further 
classification is unprofitable theorizing. 


Effective preaching of this kind implies a corresponding 
inner life, and Miss Ward becomingly gives a chapter to 
this. It is a subject on which he was reserved, but his self- 
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communings give an insight into some of its leading features. 
He was especially a man of prayer, as his regular habits 
of prayer, and the notes which record his mental occupation 
during it make manifest. Yet it was not easy to him. His 
mind would wander, his thoughts would seem cold and hard 
oftentimes. To persevere in the habit was a struggle. Yet 
he knew what to cling to as essential. ‘He had immense 
faith in prayer, and judged its value rather in terms of effort 
than in terms of enjoyment.’’—‘‘ The strength of God,” he 
said, “shines forth more perfectly when we are weak and 
yet do great things for Him, for it is evident then that He 
alone is doing them.” 

This is the true spirit of prayer, as the Jesuit Constitutions 
conceive of it. And of the prayer of action, of the deter- 
mination, at whatever effort, to do work for the greater glory 
of God, what finer example could be given than the triduum 
he preached, when he was quite near his end and very weak, 
to five thousand men, leaving New York for Boston, each 
afternoon and returning thence each night by a midnight 
train, a distance of two hundred miles or so each way. 

Finally, we must commend the authoress for the success- 
ful way in which she has not only given a speaking portrait 
of her subject, but provided a spiritual book of great value. 


2.—A NEW SECTION OF THE WESTMINSTER 
VERSION. 


Leaving for the moment the Z/istles of St. Paul, the 
editors of the “ Westminster Version” have issued a section 
of their undertaking which should arouse additional interest 
from the fact that now men's minds are more than ever keen 
to learn whatever prophecy can teach them, or they themselves 
extract from prophecy, about the future. The Apocalypse of 
St.John, the only prophetical work of the New Testament, has 
always furnished the self-constituted interpreter with a rich 
mine of striking prediction wherewith to substantiate his 
speculations and give point to his attacks. Already, as was to 
be expected, the unfortunate Kaiser, like many better men be- 

1 The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures: The New Testa- 
ment. Vol. IV. Part III. The Apocalypse of St. John, translated with 
notes by the Rev. Francis Gigot, S.T.D., Professor of Sacred Scripture, 


Yonkers, New York. London: Longmsns, Green and Co. Pp. xxiv, 54, 
Price, 1s. net, paper : 1s. 6d. half-cloth boards. 1915. 
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fore him, has been found to fill the 7é/e of Antichrist to the 
satisfaction of his opponents, and, no doubt, in the Father- 
land, where humour is sometimes at a discount, Sir Edward 
Grey is discovered to bear the number of the Beast. How- 
ever, no such wild imaginings are contained in the volume be- 
fore us, which Father Gigot, the eminent American Scripture 
scholar, whose writings on that subject are so familiar over 
here, introduces by a thoroughly sane discussion of its style 
and bearing. We are glad to see America associated with 
this enterprise, which is intended to benefit all English-speak- 
ing Catholics by stimulating their interest in the Word of 
God, and after a careful study of his version we can honestly 
say that his country is worthily represented by Father Gigot. 
The Apocalypse, at the same time, is not a difficult book to 
translate, however hard it may be to interpret it. There is 
nothing in it to correspond to the profound and intricate 
word-structure of St. Paul; in fact, it is often straightforward 
even to the disregard of strict grammar. On the other hand, it 
abounds in sonorous and picturesque imagery, embodying 
highly poetic conceptions, and hence it lends itself to a cer- 
tain dignity and richness of language of which the translator 
has shown himself very sensible. He has also managed to a 
greater extent than any of his predecessors to avoid the use of 
brackets in elucidating the text. More, perhaps, even than the 
Epistles of St. Paul, the Apocalypse gains by orderly arrange- 
ment, and Father Gigot has adopted a system of “ septen- 
aries " which happily illustrates the structure and thus serves 
as one proof of the unicity of the book. How thoroughly the 
whole vision-series is steeped in reminiscence of the Old 
Testament is indicated by the notes, which, although brief, 
are sufficient to clear up most of the difficulties in the text. 
Altogether, this is one of the most satisfactory sections of the 
Westminster Version yet issued. 





3—THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK.! 


We heartily welcome the second edition of a work that 
has quickly come to be recognized as the Vade Mecum of 
every student who seeks reliable information about the Greek 
Old Testament. To sing the praises of the first edition is 
at this stage superfluous, and we may confine our remarks to 


1 Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By H. B. Swete, D.D. 
Second edition, revised by R. R. Ottley, M.A. Cambridge, at the Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xiii. 626. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1914. 
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the revision of it undertaken by Mr. Ottley. Dr. Swete found 
himself unable to do the work in person, and recommended 
instead the actual reviser. ‘‘ Mr. Ottley,” he tells us, “ while 
leaving intact the form and even the pagination of the /xtro- 
duction, has made every endeavour to bring the contents up 
to the present state of knowledge. This has been done partly 
by a careful revision of the text and the occasional rewriting 
of a paragraph, partly by writing new footnotes and a large 
number of valuable additional notes, and by expanding the 
bibliographical lists that follow each chapter, which, after 
the lapse of so many years, were necessarily defective.” 

The greater part of the book, then, remains much as be- 
fore. Dr. Swete had divided it into three parts, dealing 
respectively with the history of the Greek Old Testament and 
of its transmission, the contents of the Alexandrian Old 
Testament, and the literary use, value, and textual condition 
of the Greek Old Testament. Between these three parts and 
the Appendix, which consists of Mr. Thackeray's valuable 
edition of the so-called Letter of Aristeas, now come about 
thirty pages of “additional notes’’ by Mr. Ottley. These 
constitute the more important and interesting part of the new 
matter added to the work; but, as they take the form of 
running comments on the whole, it is impossible to bestow 
on them more than a general commendation, and to single out 
some topic or other for a few special remarks. Perhaps the 
one that is receiving most attention at the present time con- 
cerns the general character of the Greek of the Old and New 
Testaments. They do not, of course, stand on the same foot- 
ing, for the Greek Old Testament is almost entirely a trans- 
lation, while the opposite is true of the New Testament; 
still, in the case of both the question arises, is the language 
to be regarded as in the main the common Greek of the time, 
or is ita peculiar idiom resulting from the more or less violent 
distortion of that idiom by men accustomed to think in 
another speech? On the one hand, the “ Hebraists,” if 
we may call them so, have noted again and again in the 
literal rendering of a Hebrew construction what seemed to 
them forced and unnatural Greek; on the other hand, the 
champions of the other camp have again and again trium- 
phantly produced parallels from the papyri to what were 
termed undoubted “ Hebraisms.”" This controversy seems to 
us to be nearing its end; it is being settled on common sense 
and, surely, rather obvious lines. Certain correct, though 
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unidiomatic, modes of speech are overworked, because they 
happen to coincide with Hebrew idioms; the Hebrew char- 
acter of the books in question consists in the accumulation of 
a number of just tolerable Greek phrases, which nearly cor- 
respond to what is normal and idiomatic in Hebrew. This 
is as much as can be said shortly on the subject; but in the 
section on “ Methods of Rendering” in his /saiah according 
to the Sepluagint, Mr. Ottley has been able to develop the 
subject more at large. That previous work of his, indeed, 
had already secured him the confidence of Septuagint stu- 
dents, no less than of Dr. Swete himself. 


4.—SOCIAL STUDIES.’ 


This is a solid work of careful social investigation on one 
of the urgent problems of our day, due in the first instance to 
the London School of Economics, where the author pursued 
his social studies as a Shaw student. He admits that his title 
is in one sense misleading: there is still very little organized 
industrial training in this country, and the problem to be 
considered is partly how boys “ pick up” their trade, and 
partly how they do not learn trades at all. Indeed, the book 
reveals an amount of disorganization that cannot but react 
disastrously on our industrial progress. The inquiry has 
been limited to Greater London—that huge urban area of over 
seven million inhabitants—for though London shares many 
of its industrial conditions with other big towns, it has some 
peculiar to itself which makes training unusually difficult: 
t.e. it receives a constant influx of labour from outside, spec- 
ialization is very acute, and there is little local concentration 
of trades. For these and other reasons it has to be said that 
“in the majority of trades there is a variety of methods, but 
nothing that can be called a system at all. . . . Every- 
thing is left to chance, and the wonder is that abuses are not 
more prevalent” (p. 52). A further difficulty arises from 
the present-day attitude of boys and parents towards learning 
and earning. “ In the past the boy was regarded essentially 
as a learner, and both his employment and his wages were 

' (1) Industrial Training, with special reference to the conditions pre- 
vailing in London. By N. B. Dearle, M.A. London: P. S. King. Pp. xiii, 
596. Price, ros. 6d. net. 1914. 


(2) A Text-book on National Economy. By A. G. Clarke. London : 
P. S. King. Pp. xii, 106. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1914. 
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conditioned by his position as such. . . . Nowadays the 
tendency is to put the wage-earner before the learner ” 
(Pp. 54). 

On the difficult problem of the bearing of lack of train- 
ing on unemployment, concerning which there are opposing 
schools of thought among us, Mr. Dearle takes up a middle 
attitude, while urging the lamentable effect on character of 
our haphazard methods, so that men become “ unfitted both 
physically and mentally for regular employment of any kind ” 
(p. 419). Needless to add that he is a strong advocate of 
Technical and Trades Schools to supplement the workshop, 
not only for what they teach, but for their beneficent influ- 
ence on the character of their students. The pages on the 
growth of Day Trade Schools under the L.C.C. are, indeed, 
among the most hopeful in the volume. Mr. Dearle is to be 
congratulated on the methodical manner in which he has 
attacked his very complex subject, and on the amount of re- 
liable information that he has collected; unfortunately his 
writing is sadly lacking in literary grace, and the book is in 
consequence far more heavy to read than should be the case 
with so absorbing a subject. 


The aim of the second book mentioned below, as ex- 
plained by the author, is to present such main truths concern- 
ing the science of National Economy as have attained to gen- 
eral acceptation. No doubt Mr.Clarke is correct in saying that 
the science is far less studied than it should be, and that this 
has been partly due to a lack of satisfactory text-books, a lack 
which his own volume is intended to supply. But we have 
serious doubts whether this definite aim has been actually ac- 
complished. The book covers an enormous amount of ground ; 
besides the opening chapters on the creation and distribution 
of wealth and the organization of industry, there are brief 
chapters on such matters as land, health, education, inter- 
national relations, the use and abuse of statistics, etc., etc., 
and all within the limited space of one hundred pages. There 
are no sections to the chapters, and no sub-headings; the 
only effort to supply the practical needs of the student is the 
bibliography at the end, which again is most disconcertingly 
wide in its range. We venture to hope no Catholic student 
will be tempted away from his allegiance to Mgr. Parkinson's 
Primer of Social Science by Mr. Clarke's text-book. At the 
same time the ordinary reader will find in it many problems 
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carefully and soberly stated, a large fund of rather promis- 
cuous views, and a refreshing absence of political or class 


prejudice. 





5.—TWO LITURGICAL HANDBOOKS.' 


We have nothing but unqualified commendation for the 
two excellent little manuals which carry on the liturgical series 
begun some years ago by the Cambridge University Press. 
In the case of both of these books we are able to appreciate 
the advantage of concentrating attention upon a compara- 
tively restricted area. Dr. Srawley, who is himself one of 
the editors of the series, treats of the Zarly History of the 
Liturgy, Mr. T. Thompson of Zhe Offices of Baptism and 
Confirmation. The result of this specialization is in each 
case to secure a completeness and fulness of treatment which 
it is of course unreasonable to look for in such a work as 
Duchesne’s Christian Worship or in Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s 
comprehensive volume on the Mass. Dr. Srawley, perhaps 
wisely, has for the most part confined himself to a present- 
ment of the facts which our different sources have preserved 
to us regarding the celebration of the liturgy in the first four 
centuries, dividing his material, as was natural, in part chron- 
ologically and in part geographically. His treatment seems 
to us to be very exhaustive and up-to-date, for example, the 
recent discovery of Egyptian liturgical fragments preserved 
in what he calls the Oxford Papyrus, claims a full share of 
attention, while many indirect allusions show the writer to 
be fully abreast of current literature. We may confess we 
should have welcomed a rather fuller discussion of the origins 
of the liturgy. The extemporizing upon a fixed traditional 
theme seems to us to account for so much, and it is admirably 
illustrated in the different versions which are preserved ta 
us of the consecration of the paschal candle familiarly known 
as the Zxsultet. Dr. Srawley, so far as his views on the 
Roman Canon are perceptible, seems to be a devoted ad- 
herent of the teaching of Mr. Edmund Bishop. The com- 
panion volume on Baptism and Confirmation also impresses 
us very favourably from the comparative exhaustiveness of its 
treatment. In particular, what is here a matter of consider- 

1 The Cambridge Liturgical Handbooks. (1) The Early History of 
the Liturgy. By J. H. Srawley, D.D. (2) The Offices of Baptism and 


Confirmation. By T. Thompson, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 
1913 and 1914. 
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able importance, the data of archeology, are not neglected. 
Mr. Thompson, as we think, rightly, considers that complete 
immersion at Baptism was not practised in the early Church. 
In discussing the details of Baptism and the subsequent 
rite of Confirmation, we consider that our author might have 
usefully consulted the work of F. J. Délger, Das Sakrament 
der Firmung. This last-named writer also has printed in 
the Rémische Quartalschrijt for 1905 some valuable arch- 
zological information which Mr. Thompson would have done 
well to incorporate. But naturally we cannot expect him to 
take the same interest in the sacramental aspect of the rite as 
if he were writing primarily or exclusively for Catholic 
readers. 





6.—THE ABYSSINIAN MISSIONS FROM THE 16th 
TO THE 19th CENTURY.! 


‘Always something new from Africa,’”’ says one of our 
most ancient proverbs; and Father Beccari verifies its truth 
by concluding his splendid series of materials for the history 
of the Abyssinian missions from the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century with a feast of new and interesting documents, 
ranging from 1633 to the end of his period. Yet of this 
very period the Zucyclopedia Britannica (art. Abyssinia) 
writes: “In 1633 the Jesuits were all sent out of the country, 
and the French physician Poncet was the only European to 
visit the country before Bruce in 1769.” In a way then 
(though of course not literally) the whole story is new, at least 
to the “ordinary’’ reader. It is not, however, a record of 
brilliant progress; just the contrary. Though not yet a dead 
mission, it was in a sad decline. The country itself, after 
an era of peace and relative prosperity, was relapsing into 
religious desolation through a cycle of tribal wars. The his- 
tory reminds us again and again of the period of General 
Gordon at Khartoum, when Christianity and civilization gave 
ground to Mohammedan fanaticism, because of the divisions, 
the jealousies and weaknesses of Europeans. So here, mis- 
sionary efforts, high and noble-minded in their conception, 
come to nothing by the conflicts of Catholic powers; in this 
case French power advancing up the Nile, and meeting Portu- 
guese influence coming round the Cape, and penetrating to 

1 Rerum Aethiopicarum Scriptores Occidentales inediti, a seculo xvi 


ad xix, curante C. Beccari, S.J., vols. 13,14. Rome: Luigi. Pp. 492, 540. 
25 lire each. 
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Abyssinia from the neighbourhood of Suakim. These jealousies 
were made worse by rivalries and misunderstandings between 
the French missionaries, who were Jesuits, and the Portu- 
guese, who were Franciscans. Hence a world of controversy, 
modern as well as ancient, which Father Beccari handles most 
scientifically, quoting original authorities on both sides, and 
leaving the verdict to the student. Egypt and North-East 
Africa have but lately come upon the scene before us; but 
they have come to stay, and Father Beccari’s noble collection 
of original letters will ever remain a classical work on the 
period which bridges and connects the age and the history 
of Prester- John with the century which has just closed. 





Short Notices. 


a 
THEOLOGICAL. 


Ir is a pleasure to chronicle the resumed issue of “The Catholic 
Library,’ which had been suspended partly owing to war exigencies 
and partly owing to the withdrawal of its distinguished founder and 
editor for duty in a distant part of the world. We trust that this most 
useful series will now run an uninterrupted course till it rivals the 
“Home University Library,”’ or even “ Everyman,” in the number of 
its volumes. The present, and sixteenth, volume consists of the second 
part of Professor Phillimore’s edition of the Blessed John Fisher’s Com- 
mentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms (Manresa Press, Roehampton: 
Is. net). We spoke at some length of Professor Phillimore’s admirable 
work on this English classic when the first volume appeared; it is 
necessary now only to welcome very heartily its completion. 

Messrs. Longmans’ “ Layman’s Library ” is an excellent half-a-crown 
series, of which we have already noticed a previous number, written 
by cultured Anglican clergymen for cultured Anglican laymen, both par- 
ties to the contract being, manifestly, extremely well-intentioned, very 
anxious to come down in the end on the orthodox side of the fence, but 
above all, fearfully afraid of even seeming to be out-of-date, or obscur- 
antist, or dogmatic, or ultramontane, or anything else that puts a man 
out of court in this twentieth century. We need not say that the con- 
tribution of Mr. Selwyn, the Warden of Radley, The Teaching of Christ, 
contains much that is good, and particularly well said—the terms of the 
contract imply as much. It is informed, too, with the spirit of true 
devotion to the Person of our Lord. But after all, the very last subject 
on which a Catholic can find an Anglican—and an Anglican deeply im- 
bued with the Devotion to the Twentieth Century—helpful, is the sub- 
ject on which Loisy and Tyrrell came to grief. We are sorry, but we are 
afraid we must leave it at that. 
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In quite a different rank of Anglicanism stands Mr. Walter J. Carey, 
of the Pusey House, Oxford, with his little book, published for just a 
shilling more by the same firm—-My Priesthood. Mr. Carey is, like 
Mr. Selwyn, a cultured man, but, unlike him, rather affects the pose of 
looking down upon culture. Also he is not in the least afraid of being 
dogmatic, of insisting on unpopular truths, or of calling a spade a spade. 
His view of the subject on which he writes, is that of quite an extreme 
Anglican section—though not quite the most extreme—and he has the 
wisdom to base much of his practical advice, so far as the essential Ang- 
lican compromise admits, on approved Catholic authorities. Perhaps it is 
hardly fair to say much about the practical shortcomings Mr. Carey so 
frankly discusses in his own Communion. “I told you so” is never a 
helpful formula. Rather would we hope that men with so manifest a 
feeling for Catholic doctrine and practice, may awake to the fact that 
there is after all more than an accidental connection between the 
shortcomings and the system, and see that the Church of England is 
really what Mr. Carey, with admirable terseness, says it is not—‘‘a 
futile body.” 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Not wholly in line with the generality of works bearing that title, 
is the Spiritual Letters to one of his Converts, of the late Mgr. Ben- 
son (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net), which has the remarkable distinction, for a 
Catholic book, of being prefaced by the author of Zhe House of Quiet 
and of so many other distinguished works. It is, in fact, quite as much 
the record of a literary and a personal, as of a spiritual friendship; and 
delightful reading it makes from this point of view, as well as being 
very strong and searching in its directly spiritual chapters. It is 
interesting to notice how exactly Mgr. Benson's literary estimate 
of his friend (the identity of whom can hardly be mistaken) coincides 
with that which we expressed ourselves a month ago, and it is pleasant to 
think that he lived long enough to read Paradyse Terrestre. Mgr. 
Benson recommends, we notice, the /imae labor and a course of Walter 
Pater to the aspiring artist; which seems to show that literary like other 
consultants do not always take their own prescriptions. But anyhow, 
this little book is charged full with the authentic fire and charm, and 
no true Bensonian will be willing to miss it. 

It is all to the good that at last Father Leopold Fonck’s great ex- 
position of The Parables of the Gospel should have been rendered 
available in all its fulness for English readers. Of course it is a large 
work that Messrs. Pustet have undertaken in publishing such a book, 
and its price, 14s. net, is by no means excessive for this buiky and 
closely-packed volume of over 800 pages, nicely bound in dark vellum. 
It is unnecessary, we presume, to speak of Father Fonck’s “Die 
Parabeln”’ at length—that great monument of scholarship, research and 
meditation. Of the merits of Miss Leahy’s translation it suffices to say 
that they ure guaranteed by Father O'Neill, S.J., professor of English in 
the Irish National University. We note with interest and strong approval 
the care taken by the translator and editor in the wording of the English 
versions of the Scripture passages quoted. There has been no slavish 
adherence to the current translation, but each passage has been care- 
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fully and separately treated after a full consideration of Father Fonck’s 
German version and all the help the various available English trans- 
lations can apply. 

HAGIOGRAPHY. 

From the Dolphin Press, of Arch Street, Philadelphia, comes an im- 
portant contribution, well in advance, to next November's thirteenth cen- 
tenary of the passing of St.Columban. Mr. George Metlake, whose book 
on Bishop Ketteler has already placed us under so large an obligation, 
has in his Life and Writings of Saint Columban produced indeed a worthy 
tribute to “one of the greatest Irishmen of all time,” and his very full 
book, elaborately “documented” and furnished with most interesting 
illustrations, is more than worth its price of two dollars. Its scholarly 
value is attested by its careful appendices in discussion of chronological 
points, and its five pages of bibliography. Yet the work as a whole is 
one well calculated to appeal to the general Catholic reader, written as 
it is in a style at once attractive and full of zealous devotion to its great 
subject, and to that Irish Christianity of which St. Columban was not 
least among so many shining lights. 


HISTORICAL. 

Even among Jesuits the good Fathers of Sicily have been noted 
for their great vicissitudes of fortune, the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury being especially unlucky from a worldly point of view. Under these 
circumstances one must not expect in Father P. A. Leanza’s I Gesuiti in 
Sicilia nel Secolo XIX (Palermo: 3 1.), a jubilee record of progress and 
prosperity on every side. The history is one of patient labour, of com- 
mencements, catastrophes, and recommencements; but latterly we are 
glad to notice a firmer tenure. Their endurance is meeting its reward. 
In retrospect the tale of good done is a long one. In the first decade 
of the last century, Sicily played an important part in the restoration of 
the Society, which is here succinctly but very well described. Where 
much turns on a right appreciation of Father Angiolini, our author is 
especially felicitous in praising where praise is due, and in the accuracy 
and scholarship he shows in pointing out the small errors of the Padre 
Procuratore, which though at first almost unnoticed, eventually brought 
both on him and on his brothers in religion so much trouble and anxiety. 
We do not see any notice of the sojourn of the early English and Irish 
Jesuits, who about this time received their scholastic training at Palermo. 
On the other hand, we have a sketch of Father Sturzo, and his many 
years of work in Ireland, of Fathers Bottalla, Taparelli, and Narbone, 
names which are remembered by many in the English Province. The 
numerous English who have lived in Malta, will also find here notices 
of persons and places not few, in whom they have been interested, as 
for instance, the colleges of Birchircara and San Giuliano, as well as 
of Alberto Polizzi, so much discussed in his day. For those who know 
the peoples and the interests of the Mediterranean, this book has much 
to commend it. 

The Records (vol. xxv.: $2), which the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia publishes, appear to be predominantly Memoirs, 
such as the Lives of early American Bishops and missionaries, going 
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back to colonial times. Besides this we have Researches, signed re- 
views, as well as early baptismal registers and records. Thus the 
Society’s programme is attractive to the general reader, and its publica- 
tions are sure to be of the greatest interest to the lovers of local history. 
The dates may sound somewhat modern to our English record-searchers; 
but may not this be a useful reminder, that we, in the past century, have 
been making history all too slowly over here? 


APOLOGETIC. 

That capable apologetic writer, the Rev. C. L. Drawbridge, M.A., 
has in his little book, Anti-Christian Socialism (Longmans & Co.: Is.), 
given us a very useful diagnosis of, and indicated sound remedies for, 
that element in the Socialist propaganda which is aggressively and 
avowedly anti-religious. Marx, Hyndman, Bebel and their like are shown 
in their real colours, and the practical alliance between their system and 
much that passes as organized Socialism is amply demonstrated. A 
Catholic reviewer undoubtedly finds Mr. Drawbridge’s selection of typical 
causes of the social unrest defective in an important aspect. None the 
less the little book is of value, so far as it goes, and likely to prove of use 
in practical Apologetic. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Those who have been brought up as * Low Church” Protestants will 
remember the annual excitement of ‘* Missionary Sunday,” about the only 
thing in the nature of a festival to break the long monotony of an un- 
ecclesiastical year. And certainly ‘ Missionary Sunday” paid, for are 
not the “C.M.S.” and the “ L.M.S.” two of the biggest and most finan- 
cially successful religious societies outside the Church? Readers of 
The Two Standards will remember something of the scale on which 
things were done. It seems that in America, too, ‘“ Missionary Sunday” 
is a great institution, and this fact has prompted Father Anthony Freytag, 
otf the Society of the Divine Word, to plead for the canalization of this 
form of interest and excitement in a Catholic direction. He publishes 
accordingly, at the Mission Press, Techny, Illinois, a complete ** Manual 
for the arrangement of Mission Celebrations,” under the title of The 
Catholic Mission Feast (price 60 cents). It is indeed a thorough com- 
pilation, giving not only the fullest directions for the arrangement of 
such celebrations, but a large number of sketches and outlines for suitable 
discourses, very many “ Mission Poems and Songs,” including the 
“Chant du Départ"’ of the Paris Foreign Mission Seminary, and a wide 
selection of devotions for congregational use. A volume of singular use- 
fulness to all engaged in the great work of the Propagation of the Faith. 

The great and authoritative work of Father Alexander Baumgartner, 
S.J., on Goethe, Sein Leben und Seine Werke is of course known as 
the definitive Catholic estimate of one of the world-forces of literature. 
It is with pleasure that we chronicle the completion of the third and re- 
vised edition, the preparation of which was undertaken by Father Alois 
Stockmann, S.J. The two large volumes of this massive work of Catho- 
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lic erudition are now, therefore, at the disposal of the Catholic literary 
world, published by Mr. Herder at the price of 12s. for Vol. I. and 15s. 
for Vol. II., bound in cloth; 2s. extra each volume bound in leather. 
Of the work itself we need hardly speak. Perhaps the best testimony 
to success in a task at once very heavy and very delicate, is that ofa 
famous critic who wrote of Father Baumgartner’s first edition, ‘ Er 
macht Goethe nicht klein wo er gross ist; und macht Goethe nicht gross 
wo er klein ist." No higher praise could be, and certainly none need 
be, rendered. 

The Temperance question is treated very trenchantly in Dr. G. Masi's 
Fa bene l’Alcool? (Marietti, Turin: price 2.25 fr.). After a wide survey 
of the scientific aspects of the matter, based upon considerable know- 
ledge, Dr. Masi concludes strongly against alcohol, even in moderation. 
But even those who cannot follow him in this, will welcome his careful 
analysis of the evils it so widely brings upon civic, family and individual 
life, and wish all success to the efforts of Catholics in Italy, which he 
describes, to stay its ravages. A short bibliography consists almost en- 
tirely of German works, though five Italian temperance periodicals are 
mentioned, two of them Catholic. 

It it always a pleasure to note the appearance of an edition of a Latin 
or Greek author outside the “ sacred period" of the schoolmaster and the 
don. Far too long has the tyranny of the examination system and the 
superstitious fear of spoiling one’s “ style”’ kept the average reader of 
the classics from enjoying the coruscating brilliance of Philostratus or 
the richly embroidered stateliness of St. Ambrose. In this matter every 
sign of revolt is to the good, and though we frankly confess that we find 
Seneca dull, and quite refuse to believe in his dona fides, we welcome 
none the less Mr. J. D. Duff's edition of Books x, xi, and xii of the 
Dialogues ‘Cambridge University Press: 4s. net). It anyhow shows that 
a certain number of the junior students who handle these admirably 
executed productions of the Cambridge Press will at least find out that 
there are other philosophical dialogues in Latin than Cicero's. Of the 
entire competence of Mr. Duff's editing, his previous work upon Juvenal, 
Lucretius and Pliny give ample assurance. Of the completeness of the 
present work, it suffices to say that there are 59 pages of Introduction, 
of a scholarship much wider than merely classical, and no less than 210 
pages of commentary, singularly full of original work. Indeed Mr. 
Duff's edition, so far from being merely a student's text book, is a 
substantial addition to Senecan scholarship. 

It is with a certain sadness that one turns the pages of Dom Michael 
Barrett's latest book, Rambles in Catholic Lands, produced by Messrs 
Benziger Brothers, with a wealth of illustrations, the more useful be- 
cause affording us glimpses of many places of Catholic importance and 
interest of which pictures are extremely hard to get. Dom Michael 
Barrett takes us right through the best part of Catholic Germany—the 
Khineland, Black Forest, Bavaria—then through Catholic Switzerland, 
Tirol (with an excursion into Bohemia) and the Trentino, into Italy, 
concluding with three short visits to Venice, Ferrara and Florence. The 
book has a special value due to its intimate sketches of actual sojourns in 
places too little known to Catholic tourists, yet of high interest--Maria 
Laach, Beuron, Einsiedeln, Lambach; and the further sketches of \illage 
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Catholic life in even more remote places are equally full of charm and of 
edification. We can only hope and pray that it may not be too long be- 
fore these beautiful homes of a beautiful Catholicism are once more 
open to the British Catholic traveller. The price of the work, 8s. net, is 
rather high, but it forms a handsome gift-book, and its illustrations 
are, we think, not to be found elsewhere in English-published books. 

Without going very deeply into the subject or discussing different 
theories, Mr. W. Glover, in Know Your Own Mind (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press: 2s. net), has written a chatty little book on practical psy- 
chology describing in ordinary language the mental processes and their 
connection with physiology. However, he does not go farther back 
along the stream of tradition than Herbart, whom he takes as his master. 
The treatment is not open to very serious objection, although to those 
who are acquainted with Aristotle and St. Thomas, Mr. Glover's des- 
cription of what he calls the “ faculty-theory "’ will seem a mere carica- 
ture. He has not understood this system, viz., that the various facul- 
ties of the soul by which it exercises its activities are not really dis- 
tinct from it, as the bodily organs are separable from the body. The 
one unifying principle of life, in so far as it works through the body, is 
conditioned by the function it performs and the organ it uses. Although 
Herbart has usefully called attention to certain aspects of psychology. 
his principles are mere assumptions, no secure basis for a permanent 
and consistent system like that of Aristotle. Still, the unphilosophica! 
public will profit even by such an inadequate treatment of the subject 
as this provided by Mr. Glover. 

The late Mgr. Julien Loth, the learned historian of Normandy, so long 
curé of the famous church of St. Maclou at Rouen, was also a pulpit 
orator of high reputation and for many years professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
in the University. His friends have demanded and have been given in 
these Allocutions et Sermons de Circonstance (Téqui: 3 fr.) a sou- 
venir of his personality and his gifts. The discourses, in the grand 
style of French pulpit eloquence, were pronounced on a variety of occa- 
sions, such as the first Communion of the Duc d'Orléans, various wed- 
dings of highly-placed persons, different collections for charities, and the 
like. Manifestly Mgr. Loth was entirely capable of putting into practice 
his precepts from the chair of Rhetoric. 

It will suffice for us to quote the “theorem” which Mr. Richard A. Bush 
seeks to prove in his Whence have I come? (Garden City Press, Letch- 
worth: price 2s. 8d. net). It is that “the Spirit of Man, which is Man, 
procreates Man a Spirit when incarned on the Earth Plane by Natural 
Law without a special intervention of any process exterior to himself 
This is the origin of Individual Being.” This theorem Mr. Bush secks 
to prove partly by reasoning, and partly by evidence drawn from 
mediumistic séances. We leave it to others to try and affix some intelli- 
gible meaning to this sort of thing. But at any rate we are competent 
to point out that when Mr. Bush says that “ it is common Christian doc- 
trine that the virtues come from God and the vices from the devil,” he 
is talking about what he does not understand. 

Of all the excellent shilling bound volumes of the Catholic Truth 
Society none was of greater use or of a higher standard of execution than 
The Catholic Church and Science, which owed so much to the late Father 
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Gerard, S.J. The first series has now been followed by a second, which 
even surpasses the standard and the interest of the first. It contains 
three papers of Father Gerard’s on “ The Origin of Life,” on ‘‘ Modern 
Freethought,” and on “ Haeckel,” a general introduction from the very 
competent hand of Dr. Aveling, and four other papers of great and di- 
verse interest. Of the utmost use, too, are the short bibliographies sup- 
plied with certain of the papers, notably Mr. A. Edward Proctor's. We 
look forward to much more good work in this section of apologetic 
from the younger writers on whom the mantle of Father Gerard may 
have fallen. 
WAR BOOKs. 

The stream of war pamphlets continues to flow unchecked, and it is 
scarcely possible to notice more than a small selection. Some excellent 
Catholic contributions are noticed among the new tracts of the Irish 
Messenger Series elsewhere in our issue, and the outstanding Oxford 
Series, now getting well on towards 70 in number, maintains its pre- 
eminence alike in authority and in practical usefulness. Naturally such 
a tract as Mr. William Archer’s trenchant exposure of the practical as- 
pects of Nietzscheanism—Fighting a Philosophy—contains passages with 
which one is not in sympathy, but Professor J. H. Muirhead’s German 
Philosophy and the War is a very masterly summary, more completely 
objective, which will be found informing by all save special students of the 
history of philosophy. More general in scope and more popular is the 
Bishop of Lincoln's The Church and the War, an Anglican pronounce- 
ment which it is a pleasure to be able wholly to praise. 

Another scholar of European reputation has now produced his contri- 
bution— Mr. A. IF’. Pollard, one worthy to rank with those of Mr. Fisher 
and Dr. Holland Rose. In The War, its History and Morals (Longmans: 
6d. net) he takes us over the ground generally, and has some distinctly 
new suggestions to make about the future map of Europe. He is es- 
pecially happy in his short analysis of Bernhardi’s “crass and crude 
philosophy,” and gives a reference, very interesting to Catholics, for 
the early history of Prussia, and the influence of its origins on its habit 
of mind to-day. 

The solidarity of the Empire is well illustrated by a copy which 
reaches us of an eloquent sermon by the Dominican Father Stanislaus 
Hogan, preached in the Cathedral at Adelaide lately, and published for 
the benefit of the Belgian Relief Fund. It contains a fine tribute to those 
who have laid down their lives for us, and a vindication of our prayers 
for peace, in the sense not of a mere cessation of hostilities but of the 
accomplishment of justice and solid charity between peoples and king- 
doms alike. 

Of a popular kind is The War and Religious Ideals, by the Rev. 
C. L. Drawbridge, M.A. (Longmans and Co.: Is. 6d. net, cloth, Is. net 
sewed), a book of some 150 pages, comprising three chapters on the 
German Imperial Ideal, the struggle for existence, and the Christian Ideal 
and War. The last section undoubtedly lacks in clearness and sureness 
of touch when dealing with the general moral principles involved, but it 
is on right lines generally. The easy and attractive style of the book 
renders it useful for those who are unable to profit by more academic 
writing. 
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Though the systematic series of Catholic war pamphlets, of which 
a month or two ago we urged the need, has so far failed of realization, 
we are glad to notice that the C.T.S. has produced one or two very useful 
penny tracts of the kind. Dr. Vance’s reprinted British Review article 
on The University of Louvain is in fact one item in our ideal series. 
Author and subject alike guarantee its timeliness, value and interest. 
A real need, too, is met in the tract of Father Hyacinth Koos, O.P., en- 
titled War, Sin and Suffering, in which theological mysteries, whose 
pressure is felt by the simplest and least lettered, are dealt with as a 
member of the great theological Order well knows how. Father Koos is 
wise in speaking only generally on the subject of suffering as a punish- 
ment of sin—like his eminent confrére, Pére Janvier, whose war ser- 
mons have been so deeply appreciated lately in Paris. To attempt, as 
some have done, to fix this or that tragedy of the war as the punish- 
ment of this or that sin of peoples or politicians is to pretend a knowledge 
that does not belong to man; besides being in practice very foolish. 
Most popular, doubtless, of the C.T.S. war tracts will be Some Stories 
of the War, and certainly nothing could well be more valuable. These 
stories of Catholic heroism, of the appeal of the Catholic Faith when 
all else fails, of the Divine and human love that mingle and make the 
one beautiful thing in a world of horrors, are the very best of apologetic 
and the very best of edification. 

A remarkable pennyworth reaches us from the Art and Book Com- 
pany, in an edition of the Mass in Time of War, consisting of both the 
Ordinary of the Mass and the Proper in Latin and English—thirty-two 
pages of close printing on thin paper, suitable for insertion in a pocket- 
missal or prayer-book. To add to the value, we are given a quite full 
introductiou on the liturgical history of this votive Mass by Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue. Another kind of penny prayer-book reaches us in A Little 
Book of Prayers and Hymns for Soldiers, which the C.T.S. produce in 
form similar to that of the famous Penay Prayer-book. It contains all 
that is wanted and nothing that is not. We are glad the hymns are in- 
cluded. We happen to know that a good deal of hymn-singing goes on 
both in trenches and at base at odd times—* Tipperary" is not the 
only wear at the front—and Catholic soldiers will not wish to be behind- 
hand. 

Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge, whose important book on military history 
we lately noticed, has contributed to Messrs. Jack’s deservedly popu- 
lar “ People’s Books "—a sixpenny series—an excellent sketch of The 
British Army of To-day. Following two brief historical sketches of 
the beginnings of the British Army and of that army in the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century, comes a description of the Cardwell and the 
Haldane organizations which have produced the splendid military in- 
strument we have to-day. A more detailed description of that instrument 
and the way it works fills the rest of the book as full of interest as it is 
packed with closely-compressed matter. Vital questions of policy are 
not sacrificed to technical detail; in particular, Mr. Atteridge’s treat- 
ment of the function of our army in the national policy, the method 
of its recruitment, its relation to the navy, and the like, is as judicious 
as it is lucid. Mr. Atteridge makes an interesting historical point in 
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tracing the origins of the standing army not, as is generally done, to 
the reign of Charles II. but to the military tyranny of Oliver Cromwell. 

Of wider than War interest, but still quite topical, is Miss A. H. 
Bennet’s English Medical Women (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons: price 
3s. 6d.), which is described with exact accuracy in its sub-title as 
“Glimpses of their Work in Peace and War.” The work of women in 
older times, the struggles of the pioneers at Edinburgh, the great names 
like those of Mrs. Garrett-Anderson and Mrs. Scharlieb (of whom we are 
given excellent portraits)—such subjects form an introduction to vivid 
sketches of present-day work in hospital, at the bases, and under firc. 
A final chapter of unusual interest deals with the Medico-psychological 
Clinic, and successfully distinguishes the valuable work of scientific 
psycho-therapy from the irrational and very dangerous operations of 
quacks, whether pseudo-scientific or pseudo-religious. 

The /rish Messenger (5, Great Denmark Street, Dublin) continues its 
series of 1d.tracts, by issuing some really admirable pamphlets on questions 
arising from the war. Father Edward Masterson, S.J., in The Ethics of 
War, deals with matters already pretty fully canvassed in our own columns, 
and we need hardly waste words upon its accuracy as a chapter in morals. 
But certainly tribute is due to the lucidity, the closely-wrought texture, 
and the easy style of the tract, which render it most suitable for wide dis- 
tribution. Mr. J. P. Boland’s The European Crisis and Ireland’s Com- 
mercial Interests is of course largely of domestic Irish interest, but The 
Gospel of the Superman should be circulated by many thousands here 
as well as across the sea. In this tract Mr. A. J. Rahilly, after a pre- 
liminary somewhat unnecessary twist of the tail of the British lion, settles 
down to what is quite the best short analysis and criticism of the Nietz- 
schean philosophy that we have yet seen, and explores the still further 
problem, quite as interesting and by no means irrelevant, of the person 
of Nietzsche himself. The title of the Comtesse de Courson’s The Soldier- 
Priests of France speaks for itself. Those who want to read in some 
detail the story of the noble 20,000 who are helping to save France in 
more senses than one will find it here—from that of “ Private Mourey ”’ 
in the French Army, who is otherwise Monsigneur and Bishop of the 
Gold Coast, to that of the lowliest Curé who, as lieutenant, now orders 
about his ecclesiastical superiors in the ranks. It is good to read of the 
Captain of Chasseurs who became a Carthusian, is now again a Captain of 
Chasseurs, and when peace returns will again become a Carthusian. Of 
general tracts in the Alessenger Series we have to acknowledge a nice 
little life of The Little Flower of Jesus, well illustrated. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

From the Catholic Truth Society we have, in addition to the pamph- 
lets noticed among our War books, the present year’s issue of the Catho- 
lic Home Almanac, on a large sheet, of which the price is three-halfpence 
folded, or threepence rolled in a cylinder. A distinguishing feature of 
this almanac is its clearness—clearness of printing, clearness of arrange- 
ment, and clearness too of the simple, practical instructions it gives on 
such subjects as the new marriage law, the care of the sick and dying, 
and lay baptism. The picture is, we are glad to say, one which will bear 
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looking at all the year round—the Madonna of the Grand Duke. Too 
often it is necessary in mere self-defence to paste something over the 
pictures that are offered us on sheet almanacs. We are unfortunately 
rather late in noticing Father Allan Ross’ very clear and comprehensive 
penny pamphlet on Fasting and Abstinence; but it has an interest wider 
than Lenten, and in addition to its practical value for Catholics, forms an 
admirable explanation of its subject for the use of inquirers. 

The Irish C.T.S. is well up to date in its excellent penny tracts, with 
one on Belgium, by R.L.P., and another by Mr. R. J. Kelly, K-C., on 
Benedict XV. and the Unrest Pervading Human Society. The Belgian 
tract forms a capital summary of the history and general position of the 
country, and gains a sad interest from the contrasted photographs it gives 
ot scenes in Louvain before and after the German orgy of destruction. 
The tract on our Holy Father consists of a translation of the recent 
Encyclical, preceded by a very interesting and detailed account of the 
Pontiff’s earlier career and the actions of his first days in the Pontificate. 
Mr. Kelly’s selection of Popular and Patriotic Poetry is now carried on 
to its ninth penny part, and maintains to the full the interest and quality 
of the earlier sections. 

In his booklet, The Brown Scapular, a Sign of Salvation, published 
at a penny by Messrs. Duffy of Dublin, Father Berthold Mulleady, O.D.C., 
tells at length the story of that devotion as traditionally handed down in 
his Order. We should like to see a further treatment of the story of the 
Catholic soldier in whose case the scapular stopped a bullet and saved 
his life. If it can be proved with something of the stringency Rome de- 
mands in the matter of miracles, it will be of great use. The argument 
by which Father Berthold essays at the same time to put the theology 
of the scapular pretty nearly at its highest and to save the doctrines 
of freewill and of grace, is interesting. 

Messrs. Longmans have issued a special “ presentation edition” of 
Father William Roche’s A Child’s Prayers to Jesus at ts. 6d. net, 
tastefully bound in white and gold, and admirably suited in form as 
well as in matter for a First Communion gift. 

Amongst minor effects of the war has been the delay in providing 
for the clergy the very latest Breviaries. The great Belgian and German 
publishers are of course fors de concours at present, and the others 
are also affected by war-conditions. However, Signor Marietti, of the 
Typografia Vaticana, has at length produced the final Vatican Edi- 
tion, a specimen of which, in the form of a Totum, has reached us. It 
is printed in small but very clear type on thin but quite opaque paper, 
and combines in a wonderful way both fulness and compression. Neither 
bulky nor heavy, though 12° in format and containing about 1,600 pages, 
it will be invaluable to the clergy who travel much or who would avoid the 
trouble of handling more than one part. Its price unbound is 7 lire, and 
serviceably bound in morocco 12 lire. 

Holy Week Meditations (Burns and Oates: 1d.) by Bishop Challone: 
is an appropriate publication of a classic which needs only to be men 
tioned. 
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